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X.—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘MIRACLES IN CHRISTIANITY 


BY DR. W. BEYSCHLAG, PROFESSOR OF THEOL’ ‘GY IN THE UNIVERSITY) 
OF HALLE, 


By miracles we understand certain phenomena, which cannot 
be explained by the natural sequence and course of events, which 
declare accordingly the special, immediate intervention and ope- 
ration of God in the order of the universe. These miracles are 
scattered along the sacred history of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as the heaven is sown with stars; yea, this ‘sacred history 
itself, regarded in its peculiar contents, is one great miracle, cul- 
minating in the person of Jesus Christ ; for, thus regarded, it sets 
forth before us a supernatural relation between heaven and earth, 
established and sustained by the special and direct agency of 
God, which finds its final expression in the personal entrance of 
the Godhead into humanity. 

But there is scarcely one feature of Christianity against which 
the modern consciousness, so-called, has pronounced more deci- 
sively than against miracles. ‘ For science there is no miracle: ” 
such in its more moderate form is the protest delivered against 
the Bible representation of nature. Almost without exception, 
physical and historical inquiries alike make this proposition their 
starting-point: ¢i¢s conclusion is assumed as a certainty prior to 
all special investigation. The same dogma of unbelief is strenu- 
ously thrust even on theology, the natural warden of miracles. 
The impossibility of miracles was the pre-supposition, assumed to 
be self-evident, from which a quarter of a century ago Strauss 
advanced in his attempts to destroy the credibility of the life 
of Jesus. Since that time a celebrated theological school, pro- 
ceeding on the same assumption, has sought elaborately to unfold 


* Translated by Rev. L. J. Evans, Professor in Lane Theological Seminary. 


[This address was delivered before the Evangelical Union at Berlin, March 81, 
1862. One or two passages have been omitted in the translation in which Dr. B. 
makes concessions to arationalistie criticism in regard toa few of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles, to which we are unwilling to give our sanction, and which, as they 
do not in anywise affect the argument, can be omitted without any injustice te 
the essay, or to the author.—7’.] 
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the historical origin of Christianity, wherein it much more reauily 
discovers the traces of moral imperfection than of a supernatura 
agency; and the method of this school has been extolled ir 
literary circles as the only scientific, the only historical mc_hod, 
Is it the fact, then, that we must inevitably succumb to this nega- 
tive spirit of the age? Is our belief in miracles like the meiting 
snow, destined to dissolve before the nineteenth century’s sun of 
science ? Or have we still in miracles an inalienable inheritance, 
something which we cannot surrender without abandoning what 
we hold most sacred? Notwithstanding all the arrogant assump- 
tions which are put forth, have we still good ground not only for 
our religious belief in general, but for our belief in miracles in 
particular? This is the question which is now briefly to engage 
our consideration. 

As is well known, the point of view from which the opposition 
to miracles proceeds in our day, is that of natural science; and 
for this very reason it is so widely spread and so full of assurance, 
for the science of nature is queen of our age. Who but is con- 
strained to acknowledge the mighty progress which it is making ¢ 
Not only has it made man more truly than ever the lord of crea- 
tion by the thousand instrumentalities which it provides for the 
progressive subjugation of nature, it also charms the spirit in its 
researches after wisdom and knowledge, by giving it such a view 
of the structure of the universe in its totality as immeasurably 
surpasses, in vividness and completeness, all the representations 
of the past. Intoxicated with the view, the child of our age 
stands before nature as the great Kosmos, a most perfectly plan 
ned system of order and harmony resting on imimanent laws an 
interpenetrative necessities ; and so firmly bound together, so 
exquisitely adapted in all its parts, does this beauteous structure 
appear to him, that it seems as though the hand of no spirit, not 
aven the hand of God, could disturb any one of its links without, 
detriment and derangement to the whole. Such, indeed, is the 
well-known, oft-repeated objection to miracles: a miracle, it is 
said, would be the violation of the laws of nature, and a violation 
of the laws of nature is impossible ; raised at a single point off its 
hinges, the entire Kosmos world plunge at once into chaos 
Thousands listen to this dogmatie dictum with such blind credu 
iity that to make way for it they strike out of their creed the de 


claration that “ with God all things are possible.” 


Those who are 
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more thoughtful indeed will ask : how can nature be an order so 
rigidly shut up in itself, so inaccessible to all influence, seeing 
that it exists not for itself, but for the personal spirit, that it is 
the theatre on which the development of spirit accomplishes 
itself, that spirit attaches itself to it by a thousand ramifications 4 
And if now the development of spirit is by God most intimately 
associated with that of nature, at the same time that it is placed 
under quite another law, under the law not of natural necessity, 
but of moral freedom, does it not follow that between the devel- 
opment of nature and that of spirit a reciprocity of action is 
possible, which in a thousand ways violates mere natural law ¢ 
Above all must it not be true that God, who reigns in nature and 
history with divine liberty, has power to interpose and to exert 
Hlis energy not only in respect to the human web of the world’s 
history, but also in respect to its natural elements? For are not 
those laws of nature, on the inviolability of which so great stress 
is laid, God’s laws? Jowever rigid and inflexible therefore, they 
may be in their relation to us, must they not be plastic and elas- 
tie in the hand of Ilim who instituted them? Or shall the Lord 
God be the only one who is not master in Ilis own house, wlio is 
Without authority to suspend on the festal days of [is govern- 
ment the ordinances and laws which Ie established for the every- 
day administration of affairs 4 

These questions will admit of but one answer from those who 
believe in the existence of spirit as independent of nature, who 
believe in a Father of spirits, in aliving God. But to the infatu- 
ated scientific naturalism of the day, even the great realities of 
a personal spirit and of a personal God present no difhculty : 
just because they are a miracle to it, which cannot be mastered 
by the processes of mere natural research, they must fall. For 
so great is that infatuation, which is to be ascribed indeed only to 
the weakness of those minds which have deveted themselves to 
the science of nature, not to that glorious science itself, that the 
investigation of nature is regarded as the very science of all 
sciences, and all which she eannot discover by means of her 
instrumentalities, is set down as not to be known, as not existing. 
Tt is assumed at the outset that these can be only the natural, and 
from thence it is boldly inferred that the supernatural does 
not exist. A conclusion indeed so ridiculous that any child can 
refute it, and yet it is daily advanced with the utmost seriousness 
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in the name of the natural sciences: and not that only, but even 
the sciences of spiritual phenomena have been driven by this 
humiliating pretense to make a disgraceful surrender of thei+ 
independent and self-conscious basis, commending such a sur 
render to us, forsooth, as preéminently the liberty of the spirit! 
But what then are we to do with spirit, whether created or un. 
created? It is treated as simply a natural force of a higher 
order. The soul is only the vital principle of the bodily organ 
ism, produced together with it, and perishing together with it. 
And the same position which the soul sustains in regard to th 
body is ascribed to God in regard to the world; He has no inde. 
pendent existence above the world, no personal consciousness, no 
personal will; He is merely the immanent impelling Force of 
nature and of history, a force which in nature assumes the form 
of a blind necessity, which in the human soul and the history of 
the world takes that of consciousness and freedom. In a word 
there is no independent realm of spirit above this visible world, 
no heaven, no hereafter as the eternal home of the divinely be 
gotten soul, no kingdom of completeness beyond this lower realu 
of struggling development; all this is the mere dreaming of a 
humanity which has not yet fully come to itself. In this way, 
indeed, an end is made once and for all of miracles, but only in 
this way; foras Strauss has often expressed it, the ILereatter is 
the last enemy which modern science must fight, and if possible, 
vanquish. For so long as a supernatural order of things is as- 
sumed to exist, so long, certainly, will-it be expected and re- 
quired that this higher order should invade and illuminate the 
lower, and that consequently miracles should occur, Only whe: 
vou hive swept away the strong hold @f miracles, the supra- 
mundane kingdom of the supra-mundane God, that kingdom in 
regard to which Christ has taught us to pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven,” only then will you be done with 
mirac'es. 

Let us reflect for a moment what such an annihilation of mira- 
cles would signify to the personal life of each one individually 
for there are many who think that the controversy concerning 


miracles is like a war in some distant land, something which is 
no concern of theirs; but the fact js quite otherwise. You 
believe that here and there in your life you can discern the 
guiding and preserving hand of your God, and memory reverts 
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gratefully to many a critical point in your history where its 
interposition in your behalf was manifest. A mere illusion !—if 
the spirit of the age be right; it was purely a natural sequence 
by virtue of which things happened so and not otherwise; a 
natural sequence which knows nothing of you, which asks nothing 
about you; an iron necessity which not even the hand of God 
breaks throngh: and truly, if He could not with uplifted arm 
lead Israel out of Egypt and through the wilderness, how can He 
take and guide you by the hand? You are sitting by the sick 
bed of your child, knowing not whether the scales will turn in 
favor of life or of death; you feel yourself seized by the strong 
hand of God; you sink down upon your knees before Him, and 
pray that He would not extinguish the glimmering spark of life, 
but that Ile would cause it to kindle again to a bright and joyous 
flame. Useless trouble !—if our modern wisdom be relied on, 
if pure, natural law obtains, which cannot be disturbed. Your 
panting heart must await its fate from the blind, deaf processes 
of nature: for—can you deny it?—if the prayers and groans of 
Christ could not ascend through the clouds and bring down heal- 
ing, how can yours do it? You are standing by the coffin of a 
father, of a mother: the deepest, holiest feeling of your heart 
clings to the assurance that such bands, which God himself has 
framed, cannot be forever severed; that you must once again be 
mirrored in those eyes; that again you must hear your name 
from those lips. Childish dreams! exclaims to you the modern 
consciousness: the whole course of nature testifies against the 
resurrection of the dead; and in fact, as Christ had no power to 
raise up the young man at Nain, or Lazarus, as He had no power 
to raise up Himself again in a gloritied body, the laws of nature 
forbidding it, so also for you an awakening of the dead, a reunion 
in the hereafter, is a chimera. Nay! all thisis but the least part 
of the loss which we must sustain, if the possibility of miracles be 
denied. Through your inner life runs the discord between the 
good which you would do, but can not, and the evil which you 
hate but which still holds you in captivity: you sigh for Divine 
assistance, for the victory of the spirit over the flesh; you pray, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” All in vain, if there be no miracle; even the 
divine supply of life which is to flow into your heart that it may 
be within you a power for good such as you find not in yourself 
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by nature, even the new birth would be a violation of your 
natural sinful development, would be a direct interference of God 
with a natural process. And now if any should come forward 
and say that they have nevertheless actually experienced this 
miracle, the answer is that they are the victims of self-deception, 
of a confusion of the objective and the subjective. It was Paul 
himself who on the way to Damascus produced that manifesta- 
tion of Christ which transformed him into a new man, that being 
nothing more than a vision generated out of his hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, in accordance, it is to be presumed, 
with that most obvious law of nature, that violent hunger will in 
the end produce the bread which is to satisfy it. 

In the midst of the world’s history there stands one sacred, in- 
comparable form before whom the knee involuntarily bows: is 
not //e the incarnation of that eternal grace and righteousness 
after which your soul hungers and thirsts? Do you not find 
yourself constrained to say: through receiving Him into my 
heart L have become reconciled with God, and have within me 
even here below the beginning of eternal life, and in this begin- 
ning the pledge of its blessed perfection hereafter? Most true! 
is the testimony of the Gospel ministry from the beginning until 
now ; but the preaching of this truth, and the faith which comes 
from that preaching are both in vain, if there be no miracle: fos 
then Christ is not risen to a glorified life ; His life ended forever 
eighteen hundred years ago, in the grave of Joseph of Arima- 
thea. Ilow then can there be any communion between Him and 
you, between the vine and the branch? How ean you say, “I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me?” If miracles be an im- 
possibility, Christ is not the being He seems to be; He is not the 
Christ who is preached; He is not the new scion engrafted on 
the wild stock of humanity to regenerate it, but He originates 
trom beneath, as you do; Te is tainted, like you, with the earthly 
defects of human nature; He is a sinner, like you; in Him as in 
you, although more highly refined, the spirit of the world reigns, 
And how can He be from above, from God, how ean He raise 
you to God, if there is no above, no heaven from whence He 
could have descended for your sake, and to which you can ascend 
through Him, if this material world be everything, this im- 
mense nature which brought you forth, and which,when your hour 


comes, will again swallow you up in itself? Presumptuous man, 








enema, 
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to dream of becoming perfect like your Father in heaven, of a 
glory destined for you before the world was! Why would you 
be anything better than the rest of the world? why would you be 
holy and blessed? “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Such is the denial of miracles in its strict logical results. I 
know well that all the opponents of miracles do not advance to 
these extreme consequences, and I find the many incomplete 
half-way positions at which so many halt by the way deserving 
of the highest honor, But he who fully recognizes the principles 
on which a theory of the world rests, will not fail of deducing its 
legitimate conclusions ; and the conclusions of this modern theory 
of the world which deifies nature, have already been deduced not 
by us, but by its own supporters. Again the world is experi- 
encing that which of old gave being to the ancient heathenism, 
the irresistible charm which nature ean exert over the hearts 
which bury themselves in her glories without carrying with them 
into her depths the living God, But the new heathenism is 
immeasurably more godless, more radical than the old; for while 
that in its simplicity confounded the Creator and the creation, 
it was not like this a conscious denial of the Father revealed in 
Christ. The grave wherein this new heathenism would bury 
iniracles, engulfs everything which gives to human existence its 
ideal character, its real worth, the soul as the express image of 
God, faith and prayer, the holy person of the Redeemer, the 
future world, the living God. Ife who would save these precious 
realities must purge his eyes of the glamoor of naturalism, and 
begin again with the faith which is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen, with faith therefore in the 
supernatural, in miracles, 

How then—it may be asked—if in order to save all our invisi- 
ble and future treasures, we profess our’ faith in miracles, do we 
not establish together with miracles the reign of a divine arbitra- 
riness? do we not weave into nature and history a thread, com- 
posed of that which contradicts nature and reason? do we not 
open the door to all superstition ? do we not concede so much 
to the omnipotence of God, as imperils His wisdom, and with 
His wisdom all science, which consists in the conformity of our 
thoughts to those of the Divine wisdom? Not in the least: we 
but establish a real distinction and a real communion between 
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spirit and nature, between God and the world, between reve 
lation and history. 

That the spirit of man is not merely the soul of his corporeity, 
not merely the vital principle of this natural organisin, as mod- 
ern Pantheism asserts, appears incontrovertibly from the fact 
that man bears in himself a law of life which has throughout 
nothing in common with nature, the moral law of conscience. 
Nature knows nothing of good and evil; man has this know- 
ledge: he knows himself to be obligated to the good not only 
when it is in harmony with natural impulse but also when it is 
opposed to impulse ; yea, if need be, at the cost of nature’s ruin, 
at the cost of body and of life. It is no “ Mother nature” who 
could have imparted such a law to man; it is only a supernatural 
Creator, a Father of spirits of whose light and fire the human soul 
is a spark, who from everlasting to everlasting ¢s in infinite per- 
fection, that which man has to become, a moral personality. Now 
this spirit formed in the Divine image, this supernatural germ, 
God has implanted in the body, in nature, in order that it might 
therein attain a moral development. There is then not only a 
possibility that the natural should encroach upon the spiritual, 
that the flesh should become lord over the spirit, but this, alas ! 
is the actual condition of things, a condition which is become a 
second nature, and which is regarded by the Scriptures as the 
natural ground of all sin, so that it seems as though our spiritual 
being were only the motive-power of our natural being. But the 
other possibility, that the higher spiritual life should invade the 
lower natural life, is also an event which comes to pass, and that 
too occasionally where no regeneration has taken place to restore 
sach to its divinely appointed relation. Tor does not the inwaré 
beauty of a virtuous,noble soul stream through, illuminating even 
the ill-favored features of the countenance? Yea, does not the 
life of the spirit in its moments of highest moral tension over- 
power the antagonistic conditions of nature in a manner which 
seems even to the world all but miraculous? In the rapture of 
inspiration the stammerer becomes eloquent ; in behalf of her 


child the trembling woman becomes a heroine; one who is 
already dying, whose natural life is at its lowest ebb, presents in 
his soul a scene of triumph in the midst of the body’s dissolution. 
In these instances do we not see clearly the law of nature over- 
ruled by the higher law of spirit? And that which a created 
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spirit can do in its microcosm is it not possible to the Eternal 
Spirit in his macrocosm ? 

As the spirit of man is in respect to its essence elevated above 
the body, at the same time that it is intimately bound to the 
body as its soul, so also, we might say, is God, the Eternal Spirit, 
elevated above the world, of which he is at the same time the liv- 
ing soul, for He has of his own free love entered it, and become 
immanent in it. He did not finish it and wind it up like the 
machinery of a clock, so that it would run on without him, ma- 
king it necessary for him, whenever he would accomplish any 
special result, to interfere from without, and by such interference 
to suspend or to divert its course; the rather is it true that He 


“ All nature’s movements from within disposeth, 
Himself in it, it in Himself ineloseth ;” 


as Jesus told the Jews, who thought that the Sabbath-rest of God 
implied the cessation of all creative activity, “ My Father work- 
eth hitherto.” It is entirely consistent with this to say that in 
point of fact the life of nature is in a certain sense self-sustaining, 
that it develops itself by its own spontaneous movement,. in 
accordance with laws immanent in itself. So does the rose by 
its own spontaneous impulse, unfold itself from within; but can 
it therefore dispense with the sunbeam, which stirs up within it 
this process of unfolding, which vitalizes the law immanent in 


ss) 


itself! In like manner the entire Kosmos is susceptible of con- 
tinuous self-development only because the sunlight of Creative 
Love streams in continually at every pore. In all development, 
in every process of becoming, while on the one side it bears the 
characteristics of the natural, there breathes on the other side the 
power of the supernatural, in so far as it reminds us in any way of 
the hand of the Creator immediately operative in it. Most unmis- 
takably is this power manifest in every new man who enters the 
world, who, although on the one side the product of natural fac- 
tors, is on the other side impressed with that which testifies neither 
of his parentage nor of his nationality, nor of his age, to wit : his 
individuahty, his peculiar personal characteristic, that which dis- 
tinguishes him from all his fellows, which, for that very reason, 
ean be no natural product, but must be the immediate gift of the 
Creator. And now, God being thus creatively present at every 
point of the universe he disturbs nothing and he destroys nothing, 
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wien at any one point he produces anything new and extraor- 
dinary, which a higher relation may demand. 

This higher relation is that which he sustains to man, whon 
he has created to be the lord of nature and to be his own chile 
The limman soul he designed to be a new and higher laborator. 
for lis miracles, the organ of his supernatural revelation ; and 
how could it be otherwise? If at every point in the sequences 
of neture he left open an entrance for himself, how much more 11 
the human heart, which is of divine lineage? If he makes the 
human heart to be the organ of his especial revelations, if at last 
he causes the entire fullness of his Godhead to dwell in the heart 
of a man in order that his Spirit might flow thence into the 
hearts of all men, what is this but that for which he has prepared 
the heart of man from the beginning? Nay verily, nof to intro- 
duce himself into this human heart, which was formed to be the 
habitation of God in the Spirit, nof to enter it and to make his 
abode in it, ‘hat would be unnatural, that would be in the truest 
sense of the word the disruption of a natural connection. Further- 
more, he has to do with the soul of man notin a state of individual 
isolation, but he deals with it after a purely natural manner, as 
one of the constituent members of a vast, consecutive develop- 
ment; he weaves his revelation into the development of humanity, 
into the history of the world. And as he has from the beginning 
grounded the history of the world on the law of liberty, so he at all 
times honors this law, even when it is abused ; and thus he never 
obtrudes, or forces his revelation on man, but everywhere adapts 
and attaches it to human susceptibility, as though, anticipating the 
objection of its contradicting nature, of its being the destruction of 
natural development, he would at the outset take away its force. 

On the other hand this law of liberty, by which the history of 
mankind is distinguished from the mere processes of nature, ‘s 
pree’sely that which causes the miracles of God as special acts of 
God, projecting themselves into the sequences of nature’s devel- 
opment. For how can we conceive of a Divine Sovereignty as 
correlative to human freedom, unless we reserve to God the 


liberty of inserting his own will into the complicated textueé 
wrought out by the freedom of the will and natural necessit? , 
into the historical development of the world? We recognize a 
free act of divine sovereignty, and divine intervention in nature 
and history every time there enters into the world a man of his- 
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torical significance, of mighty influence, who in his determinate 
inexplicable individuality, is formed and sent forth by the hand 
of the Creator to occupy that very place in the history of the 
world which God would have him fill: or are we to say, forsooth, 
that the birth of a Charlemagne, or of a Martin Luther at the 
very time when the Kaiser or the Reformer is needed, can be 
accounted for from the blind laws of nature? Thus, it is that the 
direct interpositions, and consequently the m/racles of God per- 
vade the whole of the world’s history ; and furthermore, in conse- 
quence of this same relation of human freedom and divine sov- 
ereignty, there is inside of this sphere of general history a special 
divine domain of miracles, the sacred history, the history of 
redemption. For while the course of humanity’s development 
has been characterized from the beginning by freedom, it had 
the power in the perverted exercise of that freedom to take an 
erroneous direction, one that was abnormal, sinful, involving 
therefore a departure from nature into a state of corruption, and 
not only admitting of a saving and healing interposition of God, 
but requiring it as an act of merey. And if now Divine Love, in 
its infinite wisdom on the one hand permits this perversion of 
freedom to take its course, to work out its own self:condemna- 
tion, in order that the yearning after help and salvation may be 
awakened to its profoundest depths, while on the other it silently 
prepares this help and this salvation, at the right hour brings it 
forth, and through the free impartation of the same, causes it to 
penetrate humanity as a whole, is tha¢ to be regarded as some- 
thing unnatural, as a violent interference with the process of 
natural development? Just as properly might the gardener be 
charged with contradicting nature, when by inserting at the 
right hour a graft of better quality, he interrupts the original 
development of the wild tree; just as properly might the phy- 
sician be accused of violent interference with a natural develop- 
ment when at the right hour he infuses into the diseased organism 
a remedial agent which converts a development in the direction 
of death into a development in the direction of life. 

But perhaps the attempt will be made to disprove the neces- 
sity for a supernatural redemption and the reality of the miracles 
of revelation, by eulogizing the natural course of humanity’s 
development as being a healthy, normal development. But does 
not this theory directly contradict every unprejudiced view of 
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history? Is it indeed the result of a normal development that 
we see to-day in Judea, in China, everywhere on the wide earth 
where the revelation of the Bible has not become the renovating 
principle of the popular life? Even those distinguished nations 
of classical antiquity to whom it was allotted fully to unfold and 
exhibit in jurisprudence and morals, in art and science, the glory 
of our native relationship to God, were they able, after all, to 
bring forth any thing better as the final result of their own 
power than the empire of a Caligula and a Nero? On the 
other hand ean the history even of the Old Testament, be char- 
acterized as nothing more than the fruit of a like natural devel- 
opment, as that which has obtained in the fate of India or of 
Greece? All the nations of the old world stand under the curse 
of the deification of nature: this nation alone looks to a God 
who is above the world, and this it does although it trembles 
before that God’s commands. All the nations of antiquity look 
back disconsolately to a lost golden age, for which they long in. 
vain, and forward to a future of increasing degeneracy; this 
nation alone looks forward, full of hope, to a golden age in thie 
future, a hope which soars the higher the more hopeless the real- 
ity seems to be. Can this religion be regarded as the natural 
product of the Hebrew national spirit, a spirit which for a thon- 
sand years struggled against it, and which was persuaded only 
by the severest chastisements to give up the grossest heathenism, 
and which, even after it rendered to this religion its final sub- 
mission, showed but too clearly that it had appropriated the 
shell, not the kernel? And yet, all this wonder-working of God 
among the Jews is but the prelude to the history of Him who 
could say, “‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” to that 
divine human life, which, if it be denied as a miracle must be 
stamped as a legend, but which never could have been invented, 
for the reason that the very invention of it would have demanded 
a heart no less comprehensive, no less divine than His own! 

On the other side, be it observed how carefully God every- 
where connects this historical revelation with the natural condi- 
tions of historical development, how on each lower grade lhe 
educates human susceptibilities toward a higher, how the decisive 
agencies employed by him are always at the last of a spiritual 
and moral character ; so that this sacred history, far from being 
a violent irruption upon the development of humanity, is itself 
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become in all its supernaturalness a truly historical development 
of a higher order. At the time of the dispersion of nationalities, 
when heathenism everywhere changes into darkness the light of 
an original consciousness of God, he kindles by his promise, in 
the heart of Abraham, that solitary friend of God, the glimmer- 
ing spark of a genuine faith in himself, and thus preserves the 
residue of a living connection between himself and an apostate 
world, a point from which the work of restoring all the nations 
of the earth to communion with himself may silently advance. 
The nation which inherits this faith, he subjects under Moses to 
a course of religious culture, educating them by types and by the 
law, until at length the prophets make their appearance, pre- 
senting a future in which the relation between God and hu- 
manity is exhibited in its completeness. And when finally the 
promise finds its fulfillment, when the miracle of miracles is 
accomplished, when the fullness of the Godhead becomes inear- 
nate in humanity, that it may receive a human and moral devel- 
opment, and that it may pour forth the Holy Spirit as a new life 
upon all nations and hearts,—how is it possible that the glory 
of God should exhibit greater condescension in entering human 
nature and history than it has done in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ ? 

If now this supernatural development, extending from Abra- 
ham through Moses and the prophets down to Christ, is at every 
step attended by miracles which appeal to the senses, what are 
these but the reflections in nature of that one great historical 
spiritual miracle, as such corresponding perfectly to it, and 
grounded in the connection between nature and spirit? These 
natural reflections have necessarily an educational purpose, that 
of bringing the spiritual revelation of salvation near to men; for 
the natural man, that is to say sinful man, is predominently sen- 
suous, and the world of sense must therefore form the bridge by 
which the Spirit of God must find a way to approach him. I at 
least know not how God could otherwise have revealed Himself 
to Abraham than by condescending to his childlike conceptions, 
and in entering his tent in visible form like a man; how Moses 
cvuld for forty years have led and ruled that carnal Jewish nation 
in the name of God ; or how Elijah could have convinced an idola- 
trous people, who bowed the knee before Baal, that power and 
truth belong only to Jehovah, without the testimony of physical 
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miracles. And when now the Saviour entered a race whie: 
while it is diseased above all in the inward man is nevertheless 
and indeed for that very reason, more conscious of its outward 
than of its inward misery, is it possible for Him to open human 
hearts to the love and grace of God without causing the rays of 
those attributes to beam visibly and sensibly on all earthly need, 
disease and sickness? But that coronet of physical miracles 
which adorns His brow has yet another significance, deeper and 
more immediately concerning us. Like the rays of the dawn 
they prophesy the day of final perfection, when the same Saviour 
will crown the completed redemption of the soul with the re- 
demption of the body. For there must be a redemption of the 
body as well as of the soul, if body and soul really belong to: 
gether, if corporeity, if mature be in truth an imperishable 
thought of God’s, and thus a part of His everlasting kingdom 
Can it be that the kingdom of spirit here below is imperfect, in 
course of development while that of nature is ideal, perfect? It 
is not true when natural science affirms that the present natural 
order is the highest conceivable, is absolutely perfect, this order, 
where all life is conditioned by death, where creation is at wat 
with itself, and the elements hate the workmanship of men’s 
hands, where, in a thousand instances, the bud must wither, the 
child must perish, before the innate law of its development. has 
asserted itself; this order in which discord, disease, evil, death 
reion. Whatever science may say here, the heart knows that 
evil is still evil, that sickness is not health, that death is some- 
thing else than a smiling demon engaged in inverting torches. 
The heart assents to the declaration of Holy Writ, that by sin 
death has come into the world and passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned. For the same reason it accepts the prediction of 
the same Scripture when it speaks of a new heaven and a new 
earth at the end of the days, of a regeneration of nature, follow- 
ing upon and corresponding to the regeneration of our plhiysical 
nature, the resurrection of the body, of a system of things in 
which “there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.” (Rev. xxi: 4). It is true that this redemption 
of the body, this regeneration of nature, is the last result to be 
realized in God’s redemptive plan. J*irst must come the redemp- 
tion of the soul, the inward regeneration of humanity by the 
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Spirit of God; and therefore Christ has founded His church not 
upon a continued series of physical miracles, asthe Romish church 
affirms, but on a continued series of spiritual miracles, which we 
are to experience inwardly, on regeneration and renewal in the 
Tfoly Ghost. But God’s ways issue at last in the corporeal, or 
visible world; and as in general it is His eternal ordinance that 
the inwardly perfect should in the end be made outwardly mani- 
fest,so must His kingdom which is within find some time its 
complete expression without; the life that is hid with Christ in 
God must son.etime be revealed in glory. And that we might 
know that He who heals our souls has power also hereafter tu 
change our vile bodies into the similitude of His glorious body, 
and at the end even to subdue all things, all nature to himself 
(Phil. iii: 21), He healed the sick even here, gave life to the 
dead, and, more than all, manifested himself as the conqueror of 
death as well as of sin, in that Ie rose again from the dead. 
Thus do the physical miracles of the sacred history, when con- 
templated with the eye of faith, constitute a higher natural order ; 
they are the first fruits of that future system of perfection in 
which the miracle will no longer be the exception, but the rule, 
as being nature itself in its highest, faultless, glorified form. Do 
not the miracles of the New Testament, in particular Christ’s 
mniracles of healing and love, exceptions and violations although 
they may be of the ordinary course of nature, exhibit themselves 
from this point of view as phenomena which, far from unnaturally 
contravening nature do much rather supernaturally contravene 
an unnatural order of things? In truth, that which is unnatural 
in the case is that there should be any blind, or any deaf and 
dumb; not that a Saviour should miraculously give eyes to the 
blind, ears to the deaf, a tongue to the dumb. That which is 
really unnatural is that death should rob the widow of Nain of 
her young and only son ; not that a divine word of power and love 
should burst the bands of death, and restore the son to the 
mother. And the climax of unnaturalness is to be found in the 
fact that so sinful and lost is the world become, that for the 
only righteous One it has nothing but the eross; while on the 
other hand, that which is supernatural in connection with this 
holy, crucified One, the fact that not having deserved death He 
was not holden of it, but burst open the portals of the grave, and 
triumphantly ascended to glory, is alone truly natural. 
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Miracles thus regarded are exponents of the most intimate 
relation between God and the world—a relation in which not 
only the omnipotence of God but also His wisdom and Iis love 
are prominent. They exhibit a higher order of ways and means 
lying at the service of God than that which is witnessed in the 
ordinary operations of nature. They are seen to be essential 
moments, necessary accompaniments of the divine redemptive 
thoughts of wisdom and love. Each miracle is a member of that 
great redemptive histarical organism of which Christ, the Miracle 
of Miracles, is the living heart, sending forth its blood and life 
through the Holy Spirit, and furnishing to us in our own living 
experience the inward evidence of Christianity’s miracles. Such 
then being the case, all the miracles of the Sacred history, whether 
natural or spiritual, being but the chords of a higher harmony, 
which ring through the dissonances of the earthly movements of 
nature and history—broken chords indeed they are to our gross 
and fallen sense, but still the more we attend to them the more 
do they make intelligible to us the dominant theme of that higher, 
that eternal symphony in which all discords are finally resolved, 
—it follows that Christian thonght can look down with a smile 
of pity on the spirit of the age, when it discourses of the harmony 
of the Kosmos, and of its violation by the miracles of the Bible, 
and that it can recall in opposition to the wisdom of that spirit 
those words of God spoken in olden time: “ My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways: for as the 
eher than 
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heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways hi 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 








XI.—THE PENINSULA OF SINAL* 


Most students of Scripture geography are aware that a huge 
desert of sand, flint and chalk—the so called desert Tih, or wilder- 
ness of the wandering of Israel—occupies the whole northern extent 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula from Egypt on the west, to the great 
valley reaching from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba eastward, 
and from the shores of the Mediterranean and Palestine on the 
north, as far south as lat. 29° N., or nearly half way between the 
head of the gulf of Suez and Ras Mohammed, the extreme south- 
ern point of the peninsula. The southern boundary of this great 
plateau is formed by a line of hills, the Gebel Tih, which curves 
downward from the neighborhood of Suez towards the center of 
the peninsula, and then recurves upward in the direction of the 
Gulf of Akaba. South of Gebel Tih, right across the peninsula, 
there runs a belt of sandstone some ten or fifteen miles wide about 
the middle, some forty or fifty at the extremities E. & W., which 
forms a stepping stone from the chalk plateau to the lofty moun- 
tain region still farther south. The sandstone passed, the traveler 
finds himself lifted to a labyrinth of mountains, and wadis and 

ravines, the wilds of Serbal and Sinai,--where granite, greenstone, 
felspar, porphyry, and their whole genus, in varieties past ail 
describing, hold grand and gorgeous sway, till they sink into the 
waters of the Red Sea at the Mohammed Point. The conse- 
quence of this physical configuration of the country is, that the 
traveler who makes his way from Suez to Sinai, and thence by 
Akaba into Palestine, repeats in the latter half of the journey his 
geological experiences of the former half. In going towards 
Sinai from Suez he mounts by a gradual slope the chalky, gritty 
wilderness, where the far divided waters of Ain Musa and of 
Wadi Gharandel—for Mara is still a mockery—serve only to 
make the general thirstiness of the ground appear more thirsty. 
Then, whether he takes the more western route of the Written 
and Feiran Valleys, or the more eastern by Wadi Nasb and the 
ancient cemetery of Sarbat-el-Khadem, his course lies through 
a region of mottled and variegated sandstone, often carved into 





*From the London Quarterly Review, (Methodist), July, 1867. 
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strangely fantastic forms by the genius of flood and weather. At 
the farther end of Feiran, and its sister Wadi some few miles east- 
ward, the great granite staircase begins to rise before the pilgrim, 
and he mounts and still mounts, without once leaving it, till he 
reaches his resting place at Horeb. All this is reversed in pro- 
ceeding from Sinai to Akaba downward by the desert routes into 
Palestine. Now the staircase of granite is descended till you 
come to the sandstone at Hadhera, or some part of the country to 
the west of it; and so bya long line of march over mingled sand- 
stone and crystalline rocks, you pass beyond the head of the east- 
ern arm of the Red Sea, and plunge once more into the melan- 
choly wastes of chalk and grit, by which the green fields and 
pleasant terrace gardens of India are sundered from the mountain 
grandeur and picturesqueness of the distant south. 

A. frequent halting place of travelers on the way from the 
Wells of Moses to Wadi Gharandel is the Wadi Warden. The 
writer was there on the 20th of March, 1864. The general ap- 
pearance of this Wadi is that of many parts of the Western Tih 
plateau, at least of such as are near the sea, and exhibit any signs 
of moisture. It is a broad, shallow depression, crossing the 
desert from the distant mountains eastward, and widening out as 
it advances to the sea. Except that it is lined and furrowed by 
water courses, and that mounds and ridges of sand score or dot it 
in certain directions, it shows nothing but a grey, stony level, 
where the mirage delights to juggle the sense by beautifying 
stunted tamarisks, broom, and other sand-loving shrubs—as it did 
before our eyes—into well-grown, shadowy, timber-trees, rising 
from islands off the sea shore. The whole surface of the Wadi is 
thickly strewn with pebbles and fragments of caleareous, silicious, 
and cherty rocks, often apparently coralline in structure. For 
the most part, they are extremely hard, and their colors—brown, 
white, blue, (sometimes richly dyed), pink, fawn, chocolate, black 
—give a singularly chequered aspect to the ground, when viewed 
under favorable lights. Many of the smoother pebbles exhibit a 
surface made up of curious corrugations and brain-like ridges and 
channels ; while not unfrequently they bristle with sharp points, 
cusps, plates and blossoms of flint, the hardness of which would 
scarcely be believed, without actual observation. Phenomena of 
the same class present themselves over the tertiary area of Egypt 
and Arabia—we remarked them in the central and northeastern 
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parts of the Tih desert—and they form a geological puzzle, which 
no one, so far as we know, has hitherto been skillful enough to 
resolve. As elsewhere through the peninsula, the entomologist 
may find ample sport in the Wadi Warden. Many species of 
insects have their home in it, particularly beetles and grass- 
hoppers. We stumbled upon one very remarkable creature, fur- 
nished with antennee and the orthodox number of legs, which, 


when at rest, looked exactly like a common broad bean, trimmed 
a little into the shape of a trilobite. 

Neither the geologist nor the scholar has done. his work in the 
famous Wadis Maghara and Mukatteb, where we found ourselves 
on the 25th and 26th of March. The sandstone of the two 
Wadis resembles very closely that of the quarries of Hagar Sil- 
silis, in Upper Egypt, the prevailing color of the rocks being 
brown and red, though they are often wonderfully striped and 
ribbed with grey, purple, yellow, &c., exceeding in this respeet 
any English “trias” we ever met with. It is surprising how little 
is still known either of the ancient copper mines of this part of 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, or of the conditions under which Major 
McDonald’s Arabs of Maghara and its neighborhood, in our own 
days, meet with their turquoises, whether the good ones which 
find their way into the European market, or the bad ones which 
the miners steep in oil to improve their complexion, and so palm 
upon the unsophisticated curiosity of casual travelers. Yet, after 
our personal experiences in visiting the Egyptian sculptures of 
the Wadi, we were prepared to be patient, though wisdom did 
spring slowly from the soil of the desert. What with the jolting 
of the camels as they wavered and slipped among the rock- 
boulders of the Ghineh ravine, which leads into Maghara; what 
with the fatigue occasioned by clambering up an indescribable 
chaos of debris to the breast of the mountain walls of the Wadi 
on which the sculptures are carved; last of all, what with the 
merciless blaze which the sun poured forth upon us as we stood 
and copied some of the cartouches and other figures cut upon 
the scarped sandstone; it was not difficult to comprehend how 
traveler might follow traveler in long succession without adding 
much, on ground like this, to the common stoek of human knowl- 
edge. The Maghara sculptures belong undoubtedly to the best 
period of Egyptian art, and so to a very high antiquity. For 
vigor and grace, the animal forms will compare with anything to 
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be seen at Thebes or Abydos. We believe that the Egyptian 
treasures of the Wadi and Gebel Maghara are far from being 
exhausted ; and a thorough exploration of the district by compe- 
tent scholars, armed with the appliances of the draughtsman and 
photographer, is much to be desired. 

The account in Ritter of the world-famed inscriptions of the 
Wadi Mukatteb, and other parts of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
scarcely rises to the level of our present acquaintance with them. 
We shall have occasion to speak of these inscriptions elsewhere. 
It will be sufficient here to make a general remark or two. That 
the Sinaitic character proper is Shemitish, and that the writings 
in this character are the work of an ancient Shemite people, no 
one will doubt who is competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject. That it should be seriously maintained that the Israelites 
wrote the inscriptions of this class, is hard to understand in pre- 
sence of the undeniable fact, that whatever the language in which 
they were written may be, it certainly is not Hebrew. The more 
we revolve the problem of their authorship, the less we incline to 
connect them directly with the era of Moses and the wilderness- 
life of Israel. That they are linked in some way with the reli- 
gious feeling which for untold ages has gathered about Sinai and 
Serbal, seems past question. But at present the uncertainty 
attaching to the reading and interpretation of the inscriptions 
themselves, and the haze which rests upon the early history and 
ethnology of the peninsula, so combine as effectually to nonplus 
the keenest spirit of investigation. We are satisfied the mystery 
will be cleared up at last, and we cannot but believe that when- 
ever this occurs it will turn out that the inscriptions in Sinaitie 
letters were the handiwork of an Arabian population living in the 
country, whether in pre-Christian, or very early post-Christian 
times we searcely venture to surmise. To one point perhaps not 
hitherto remarked upon, we call attention for its bearing upon 
the general question of the age and sources of the inscriptions. 
It is well known that there are a few Latin inscriptions in the 
Waldi Mukatteb and elsewhere. Not unfrequently inscriptions 
oceur both N. W. and N. E. of Sinai, written in Arabic, some- 
times in the Cufic, sometimes in the ordinary character. We 
observed several very beautiful pieces of Cufic writing in the Mu- 
katteb Valley. Greek inscriptions, too, are by no means uncom- 
mon on both the Suez and Akaba lines of route leading to the 
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sacred mountains. But what we think has not been sufliciently 
observed is the great number of Coptic inscriptions—such as they 
appear to be—which show on the written rocks, either alone or 
in company with writings in other languages. With peace to 
everybody, we feel sure that scores of inscriptions in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula have been set down as Greek which are really Coptie. 
The peculiar letters of the Coptic alphabet, for example the fei 
and the shez, are perpetually to be traced, where a hasty glance 
might see nothing but the familiar characters of the Greek. And 
the very close connexion in which these Egyptian or half-Egypt- 
jan inscriptions sometimes seem to stand to the distinctively 
Sinaitic writings, is not without its significance for determining 
the value and origin of these writings themselves. History testi- 
fies to the prevalence of the Egyptian language through the S. W. 
of the peninsula in the early Christian centuries ; and it is surely 
worth ascertaining whether the numerous Coptic inscriptions of 
the Wadi Mukatteb, Hadhera, &¢., may not be made to render 
up their meaning, and whether light may not be gained from 
this quarter on the more perplexing phenomena with which they 
are associated. Possibly an unknown dialect of the Coptic may 
be in reserve for Egyptologers. Possibly these same Coptic in- 
scriptions may help to throw open a new world of early Ara- 
bian Christianity, of which the rock writings in the venerable 
Sinaitic character are the only extant literature. 

The passage from the farther end of the Wadi Mukatteb to the 
nearer end of the Wadi Feiran is as utter a desolation as can be 
imagined. It is the very ideal of stoniness, burning, and wild 
and terrible grandeur. We entered Feiran between three and 
four P. M. on the 25th of March, over a vast outspread of scrub 
and drift, our camels pausing continually to feed on the bushes 
and tufts of green which showed among the boulders. In all 
directions might be seen flowers resembling hawkweed, asphodel, 
chamomile and petunia (sakkara, the Bedouins called petunia), 
with a fine broad-leaved sorrel, the delight alike of Arab and 
camel. We found our tents pitched among the flowers on the 
left side of the Wadi, just where an enormously deep moraine*— 
~ * The boulders of this moraine were chietly granite, varying from the size of a 
pea to masses of many cubical feet in bulk. We remarked instances here as in so 
many other parts of the Peninsula, of boulders in which there was a clear junction of 
granite and greenstone. This phenomena occurs very frequently likewise in the 
case of rocks in situ, and some examples of it are singularly striking and impressive. 
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such it appeared to be—tongued out upon the general level, with 
grave-looking granite hills, green, red and brown, behind it. On 
the opposite side of the Wadi ran a noble rampart of towering 
rock ; while before us Serbal soared majestically above a breast- 
work of mountains, and the part of Feiran through which we had 
traveled disappeared behind among sharply cut, steep ridges 
of granite, gneiss and greenstone. It was a scene of strangely 
mingled beauty and grandeur, as we sat that evening among the 
wild flowers at the foot of the ruinous precipice of drift, with 
birds singing all around us in the trees or on the hill sides, and 
the amber light of an Arabian sunset drenching the rock-pano- 
rama with many-colored splendor, or burying its mountain masses 
in shadows of awful darkness. 

In the course of the following morning (the 26th,) we traveled 
most of the length of the Wadi Feiran; and it may not be 
unsuitable to reproduce the substance of the notes which we 
made on camel back during the four or five hours’ march which 
brought us to our tents in the palm groves at the foot of Serbal. 
We mounted a little before nine o’clock, under great heat of the 
sun. To the right, the greenish-hued rampart, with its patches 
and ribbon-like stripes of red, apparently all granite, greenstone 
and gneiss, was backed by towering mountains of dim white 
shaded with lavender. On our left, rose the broken wall of drift, 
with large white and black hawks sailing lazily in the brilliant 
light-blue sky above it. In front, a row of ridges, peaks, and 
pyramids crowded into view, with the mountain shell of Serbal 
in misty purple cleaving the heavens behind them, its base but- 
tressed by two huge lumps of erystalline rock, half-light, half- 
shade, all green and brown—these same humps being the sides of 
the Wadi in the distance. So we set off among the aromatic 
plants and flowers which tufted the sandy, boulder-strewed, 
water-trenched floor of the valley, the camels each following his 
fancy and making a prolonged breakfast as he went, but all mov- 
ing towards the ravine into which the Wadi narrowed a little in 
advance. Within the first fifteen minutes of our ride we were 
compelled to make a considerable défour to avoid going over a 

rali of drift which ran across the Wadi. This brought us near 
to the mountain sides to our right, which looked as if the general 
bulk of them was clothed in serpent skin; while beautiful yellow- 
green patches of a species of saxifrage rested here and there upon 
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their parched and somber steeps. At 9.15 we entered the nar- 
rower part of the Wadi, a hot, strong wind, charged with the 
smell of innumerable desert plants, meeting us as we moved for- 
ward. Half an hour after, broad, parallel dykes of what seemed 
to be granite or felspathic rock were seen running through the 
mountain masses on either hand—even to ungeological eyes a 
most striking and imposing spectacle. At 10, we found ourselves 
in an elliptical basin of mountains, with great rock protuberances 
jutting forth from the sides of the Wadi, or standing isolated on 
the level of it, while a vast mass of very green greenstone pre- 


sented itself nm situ side by side with granite. Meantime the 
sand wind began to blow in blinding, roaring gusts, as it had 
done the day before in the Wadi Mukatteb As we advanced 
slowly and painfully, all was moistureless, vitrified, wild, stupen- 
dous. Every now and then we were seemingly landlocked. The 
quiet, naked magnificence of the Wadi, as we went winding 
through it, sometimes at sharp angles, was not to be described ; at 
10:45, a grand mountain prospect revealed itself in front, round a 
bend of the Wadi. The ridge of Serbal, which had been for some 
time hidden, came suddenly full into view through the sand-mist, _ 
with piles of mountains packed beneath it, stretching upward 
toward its breast. The heat by this time was overpowering, and 
the clouds of sand driving directly down the valley increased the 
discomfort, which it caused us not a little. A bird, with a note 
not much unlike the English garden warbler, found no difficulty, 
notwithstanding, in making music for us here. Still less did the 
beetles—of which we here caught a magnificent sample, with 
a back like a locust’s—seem to be hindered at all from going 
through their usual exercises of running and hunting on the torrid 
sands.* At 11,not only were the peaks of Serbal distinctly seen, 
but also the various configurations of the surface of the mountain. 
Soon after, we passed one of the numerous small branch Wadis or 
Sils, which we had struck from time to time along the course of 
Feiran, having numerous blocks and boulders of what we took to 
be white granite, scattered about at the entrance of it. Half an 





* Beetle fanciers should visit the Sinaitic Peninsula. They will find there the ob- 
jects of their interest in every conceivable sort and size. The beetles may be 
obtained in abundance both by day and night, and within the tent at all hours, 
almost as freely as in the open air. Portmanteaus and bed clothing also, will often 
serve the purpose of self-acting nets for catching, not only beetles, but all kinds of 
insects, great and small. 
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hour later, where a mountain of gneiss met us at the bend of the 
valley, we might have been going where Tennyson carries his gal- 
lant “six hundred,” so deep and cavernous was the gloom into 
which we were plunged on a suda. About this point the floor 
of the Wadi was painted into a most picturesque motley by drifted 
blocks of granite and felspathose rock, straw-colored, buff, laven- 
der, yellow, brick-red, blood-red, grey, &¢. The variety of shade 
was wonderful. Just before 12, a Sinaitic inscription appeared on 
a red rock to the left, quite low down. Soon after, where another 
Wadi went off to the left, an enormous pile of drift, some thirty or 
forty feet thick at least, stood against the mountain side. Be- 
yond, a great red vein was seen ribboning the breast of the left 
hand mountain, while the mountain rocks to the right were covered 
with plants up to the top, and ghurkuds and acaeias adorned the 
base. Now a cross cut upon a rock. Then came another prodi- 
gious accumulation of drift on the right. At this time the heat in 
the Wadi was dreadful, the thermometer reading 93° in a basket 
earried by one of the company in front of him as he rode his camel. 
At 12:15, several Sinaitic inscriptions appeared on detached rocks 
at the bottom of the mountain on our left. <A little farther on, the 
camels seemed to suffer a good deal from having to make their 
way over a thick drift deposit filled with enormous boulders. At 
12:25, a sharp bend in the Wadi brought us in sight of another 
Sinaitic inscription, and just beyond there was a magnificent open- 
ing with Serbal as its culminating glory. There we found a con- 
siderable sprinkling of acacias, but they looked winterly, their 
leaves being only just on the point of forming. A tolerable carpet 
of green, too, began to show now upon the Wadi; only it was 
a very thin and tattered “ Kidderminster,” not the rich, dense 
“Brussels” which our expectation looked for. So far the Wadi 
Feiran had turned out very unlike what we supposed; it had 
abundantly less vegetation, and the scenery was unspeakably more 
wild and weird and sublime. At 12:40, a few stunted palms, with 
acacias, broom, &c., gave notice of our approach to Heswa, a well- 
known resting place of pilgrims, and the doorway to the lovely 
palm region in which the Wadi Feiran terminates. Here we 
found Bedouin houses built of rough stones and untrimmed palm 


trunks ; wells, too, protected by logs of palm put round them ; 
and, what was best of all after the water, groups of palms, fine 
nebeks bearing their fast ripening fruit, half cherry, half crab 
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apple, and other trees and shrubs, amidst the shade and green of 
which our camels wandered with no less satisfaction to themselves 
than to their scorched and blinded riders. In half an hour more 
the graceful twin peaks of El Benat rose to view behind green- 
brown mountains in front of them: to the right was the Wadi 
Aleyat, leading up to Serbal, with the low, ruin-capped hill at its 
mouth, where tradition makes Moses to have sat while Amalek 
was defeated ; immediately beyond, to the left, creeping up the 
mountain side, were to be seen the broken, tumbled remains of 
the ancient town and bishopric of Pharan; and close before us, 
running on as far as the eye could carry, a long ravine, bounded 
on either side by steep and most picturesque mountain walls, 
filled with groves of palm, tamarask, nebek, &e.—the Arabian 
paradise, and worthy of its name. A few moments longer, and 
we were dismounting at our tents among the palms, and almost 
as soon, were prostrate on the sand, drinking eagerly of the living 
water which runs down the Wadi and makes glad this Eden of 
the desert. 

Ritter says, it is much to be wished that we had more minute 
accounts of the Pharan ruins. Weexamined the ruins soon after. 
reaching our tenting-place beyond them ; but we fear we can add 
little except in one or two particulars, to what is already known: 
on the subject. The first set of ruins to which we directed at- 
tention were those described above as lying on the mountain-side 
to the left of our course along the Wadi, and nearly facing the 
entrance of the Wadi Aleyat. Here we found a large number of 
houses running up the steep, not unlike the modern Arab huts in 
their style of architecture, and huddled together without any 
discernable order or arrangement. They were mostly built of 
boulders and fragments of stone taken from the mountain or the 
neighboring drift. Not unfrequently hewn stones were to be 
seen ; sometimes short lengths of wall built of such stones. Ce- 
ment was used in many cases. All the houses were open at top. 
Some of them originally had more than one story. There were 
what we judged to be places for windows in the higher parts of 
some of the walls. The door-ways were low ; often with a single 
short stone as lintel, placed upon two other short stones as side- 
posts. The door-ways in not a few instances, were closed with 
palm planks, either loose or fitted to the size of the opening, and 
secured with clay, stones, or iron chain ; all this, of course, being 
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the work of the Bedouins of the Wadi, who appear to use the 
ancient buildings as temporary dwellings and storehouses. Little 
niches, or recesses, were observed in the inner walls of a multi- 
tude of the buildings, and in some of the houses were caves, lead- 
ing, we knew not how far, into the depths of the mountain ; pits, 
likewise, in the floors, apparently burial-places, not unlike those in 
the grottoes of Egypt, as at Beni Hassan and elsewhere. While 
the majority of the houses were mean in their construction, some 
were more solid, lofty, and spacious, and altogether fi lowed a more 
respectable model than the rest. All, however, appeared to have 
been constructed quite as much for defense as comfort. They 
were castles and places of refuge as well as houses. In one of the 
walls we found a block of red sandstone over an entrance, with a 
weathered bead-ornament upon it. In another place, a millstone 
had been built into a wall. Close to the millstone we lighted 
upon a very interesting monument. It was the lintel of the door- 
way of what appeared to be the most important building in the 
place 
block of stone, having at either end a large cross, contained within 
a circular band carved upon it, the middle part of the stone being 
occupied by a row of three arches, with a double line of inscrip- 
tion upon them. The crosses at the two ends nearly fill the 
breadth of the stone. The one to the left is much defaced, that 
to the right is perfect. The arches were originally filled with 
figures, probably of Christ and his apostles. A standing figure 
with uplifted hands is still quite visible in the arch to the left. 





the Episcopal palace, not impossibly. It was a large single 
] pal } ; ) 


Several small crosses, apparently of later date than the main 
carvings are cut on different parts of the stone. The inscription, 
which contains about fifty letters, is to all appearance Coptic. 
It has suffered from age. We copied it carefully, but have not, 
as yet, been able to interpret it. It is a writing well worthy of 
critical attention from Egyptologers and ecclesiastical scholars. 
Tischendorf and, possibly, others have spoken of this inscription. 
We believe it has not hitherto been noted that the language of it 
is Coptic, nor has any minute description been given before of 
the stone on which it is carved.* 

A rough clamber down among the granite blocks and wild 
flowers brought us again to the flat of the Wadi, on the opposite 


* Mrs. Lieder, of Cairo, informs us, that she has in her possession a “ rubbing” of 
this inscription. 
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side of which is “ Rephidim.” It is a small hill, standing like an 
island-rock at the junction of the Wadis Aleyat and Feiran, sur- 
rounded by magnificent mountains, with scanty room about it for 
any such battle as that described by Moses in connection with 
the attack upon Israel by Amalek. In ancient times, the hill 
seems to have been ramparted. Many parts of it are covered 
with remains of buildings. The substructures of the buildings 
were stone; for the upper parts, mud taken from the drift of the 
neighborhood was often used. On the north side were indubita- 
ble remains of a church, with fragments of columns, a portion of 
the apse, &e. The top of the rock showed lines of wall running 
in various directions. Evidently the whole hill, as well as the 
rising ground to the south of it, had once been thickly occupied 
by buildings. Ruins crowned the crests and ridges of several 
mountains adjacent, and the mountain on the south side of the 
entrance to the Wadi Aleyat was much grottoed both at its base 
and through its middle slope. Plainly Pharan was once a popu- 
lous and flourishing Christian settlement. If it was built and 
originally held in face of an enemy, there was every sign of a 
Christian possession of the region, which was eventually quiet, 
and, in its quietness, of no very brief continuance. 

‘arther on in this paper we shall say a word or two on the 
much-vexed question of the respective claims of Gebel Serbal and 
Gebel Musa to be the Sinai of Moses. Here, it may not be with- 
out its service if, even after the eloquent and masterly account by 
Stanley, we describe an ascent of Serbal, which the writer and a 
friend made on the 26th of March, the day following that of our 
arrival in the Wadi Feiran. 

We set out from our tents in Feiran at 4:40 in the morning, 
accompanied by two Bedouin guides, carrying a skin of water, a 
bundle of eatables, and sundry very modest pieces of cooking 
apparatus. The night had been stormy, the wind blowing in 
vehement gusts with ominous lulls between; and not only were 
our Bedouins indisposed to go, but we ourselves were half inclined 
to question the wisdom of venturing so high above the palm tops. 
We decided, however, to make the attempt. The sky was a good 
deal overclouded when we set out, though the moon still had 
power, and day was already dawning. We had no choice of 
routes. Our path lay up the broad Wadi Aleyat, the mouth of 
which opened on Wadi Feiran, not many hundred yards below 
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the spot where we were tented. We were scarcely out of Feiran, 
before we found ourselves threading a ditticult track amongst the 
boulders and fragments of a huge moraine which chokes the val- 
ley from end to end, whilst vast mountain ramparts of granite, 
braided and ribboned with dykes of felspar, greenstone, and 
basalt, looked darkly down upon us from either side, in the dull 
twilight. 

The moraine up which we moved baffles all description. It 
was an enormous ocean-river, often of prodigious depth, made up 
of sand, gravel, and boulders of different rocks, especially granites 
The boulders were the chief marvel of it. In point of size they 
ran the whole length of the scale from a mere pebble to rock- 
masses as large as a mammoth or a good-sized two-story house. 
What was no less striking, at the same time that their surfaces 
were always water-worn and weathered to a general roundness 
of outline, the larger boulders were scooped and caverned into 
the wildest and most fantastic forms imaginable. Sometimes 
they took the shape of a colossal skull, or vertebra, or ball and 
socket joint. Sometimes you might fancy yourself surrounded 
by shells such as must have lain on the shores of Gulliver’s Brob- 
dignag, only he was not conchologist enough to speak of them ; 
sometimes a coarser imagination would have conjured up to 
itself a countless multitude of gigantic Dutch ovens, mushrooms, 
hour-glasses, gargoils, and fractured bombs, all jumbled together 
and grotesque and portentous chaos. Had good old Dr. Borlase 
been with us he would have gone into an antiquarian frenzy over 
the altars, the sacrificial basins, the troughs and reservoirs for 
water or the blood of victims, which the Druidical forefathers of 
those twin-races, the Cornish and the Amalekites, had carved 
out of the rocks in this “ unked ” seat of their blood-loving super- 
stition. The boulders lay at every conceivable angle, and were 
piled upon each other to heights which almost made one tremble 
to think of the forees which have wrought to produce phenomena 
of such stupendous magnitude and awfulness. 

For some distance up the Wadi the difficulty of the journey 
was much increased by the circumstance that innumerable sherds 
of red felspathic rock lay scattered about in every direction, add- 
ing greatly to the labor of climbing among the larger blocks and 
masses of stone already described. If the traveling was toilsome, 
however, there was much to set over against it. From the very 
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outset, the air was filled with the perfume of ser—supposed, with- 
out reason by some to be the first element in the name of the 
mountain—and other desert plants. A multitude of wild flowers 
too, shot out of the sand, or filled the crannies of the rocks. 
Moreover, the rugged mountain-slopes on either hand grew more 
and more picturesque as the advancing light brought out their 
divers hues of purple, green and brown; while behind us, far 
overtopping Feiran and its majestic walls of rock, the gentle 
peaks of El Benat gleamed with a russet glory under the rays of 
sunrise. To crown all, Serbal itself in front revealed its magni- 
ficent peaks and clefts with a constantly increasing clearness and 
impressivenes, the spectacle being all the grander because of the 
clouds, which now and again swept impatiently over its summit. 

Some three-quarters of a mile or so up the valley we found 
ancient stone buildings, belonging apparently to the period of the 
Christian hermits. Here and there likewise, both below and 
above this point, there were small groups of palm or acacia. 
Perhaps a mile-and-a-half from the entrance of the Wadi we met 
with Sinaitie inscriptions and figures on the rocks—these same 
writings continuing to present themselves at intervals up to the 
top of the mountain. Besides the now familiar characters, we 
observed representations of a man on horseback, a man with 
lifted arms holding a sword in one hand and a shield in the 
other, ibexes with prodigiously long horns, forms of animals 
which seemed to be intended for goats, and various nondescript 
creatures, which the ingenious author of Jsrael in the Wilder- 
ness* might view with reverence indeed, but which we assure 
him, even he could not look upon without a feeling of amusement. 

In about an hour and a quarter’s brisk walking we reached 
what might be considered the roots of the mountain, the Wadi 
sweeping round to the right, and hiding from view the colored 
peaks of El Benat and their magnificent accompaniments. By 
this time the sun had mounted above the valley wall behind, and 


*It is not fair of Mr. Forster to speak as he does (Israel, &e., p. 61) of Dean 
Stanley’s “labored attempt to throw ridicule upon the rude delineations of ani- 
mals, especially . . . the ibex” as seen in the Wadi Alleyat ; and to insinuate 
that none but a “neological eye” could discern in them “disproportion and defor- 
mity.” There is no trace of any unworthy design in the language employed hy 
Stanley ; and we entirely agree with him in doubting whether the ibexes and other 
animal figures have “ any serious signification.” 
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threatened by his heat to add indefinitely to the toil of our fur- 
ther progress. His face, however, was soon clouded over; and 
the wind, which continued to blow heavily from the N. W., ren- 
dered the atmosphere cool and flush; the precipices to our left 
meanwhile protecting us from its unchecked violence. The ap- 
pearance of Serbal was now one of indescribable majesty. The 
whole assemblage of its stupendous heights and of the no less 
stupendous depths which part them, stood forth to view. How 
to scale any one, much less one of the loftiest of those bare moun 
tain bosses of granite, that reared themselves thousands of feet 
perpendicular above our heads, seemed a problem past solving ; 
nor was much light shed upon it by the aspect of the Wadi Abu 
Hamad, or Wild Fig-tree Valley, up which our guides led the 
way for us from the Wadi Aleyat towards the summit of the 
mountain. The Wadi Abu Hamad is, in fact, a long, steep 
gorge, running up between two frightful walls of mountains to a 
platform of rock, some three-quarters of an hour’s distance from 
the culminating peak of Serbal northward, and filled through its 
whole extent with rocks and boulders, like those which choke 
the Wadi below it, only still more prodigious, and still more 
wildly tumbled and heaped in their ruinous confusion. Near the 
bottom of this almost inaccessible staircase, a spring flows from 
the base of the precipice to the right into a small natural basin, 
whence it falls gently to the rock a little way beneath, and 
almost immediately disappears among the neighboring boulders. 
This is the spring which Dr. Stanley makes to issue from the 
mountain “ amidst mosses and fern.”* We were not fortunate 
enougli to discover these pleasant additions to the charms of the 
spot; and we were captious enough to surmise that the confervee 
which painted the water and the rocks about it, might have led 
the gifted professor unconsciously to transfer to Arabia the ro- 
mance of Devonshire and the English lake district. We had 
been advertised that the water of this Serbal spring was bad. 
We drank it critically, notwithstanding the thirst which we 
brought to it, and were agreed that nothing could surpass its 
sweetness. It was about six o’clock A. M. when we reached the 
spring; and, after resting awhile—for we were already much 








* If the fern at the Serbal spring was the creation of fancy, it was to be seen else- 
where. We afterwards found the “ maiden hair” growing at a fountain on Gebel 
Musa, 
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heated and wearied—we replenished our water-bottle, and then 
set out on our dizzy climb to the top of the Abu Humad. 
With great difficulty, we accomplished this in about three hours. 
The ascent was not particularly dangerous, except where huge 
boulders, lying together, with hideous gulfs yawning between 
them, threatened us at every step with fracture of leg or skull. 
The strain and labor, however, were enormous; and had it not 
been for the frequent and timely help of our Bedouins, and for 
the strength which we gained from our resolution, our water- 
skin, and a long series of rests, we should never have gained the 
summit. As it was, our tongues literally “clave to the roofs of 
our mouths,” so that at times we could scarcely articulate ; and 
more than once we were thrown into alarm by a faintness, which 
promised to place us in most embarrassing circumstances. It was 
up, and up, and still up. Often we were obliged to take to our 
hands and knees, in order to make our way over the monster 
boulders and rock-masses ; and the ridge above us seemed only 
to recede higher and higher into the air, as if in mockery of our 
attempts to reach it, the more eagerly we climbed and sealed. 
Apart from their native agility, our guides pertormed the climb-. 
ing with greater ease than we did, through their going barefoot. 
Where the hard ascent began they hung their sandals on a wild 
fig, and so gained a hold on the granite, which was vainly essayed 
by our inelastic boot-soles. 

Meantime, as we slowly mounted upward, we found ourselves 
surrounded by scenes of unlooked-for magnificence. El Banat 
had not long retired behind the mountain to our right, before a 
noble panorama opened to us over the peninsula, E. and S. E. of 
Serbal; and we gazed with admiration and awe on the distant 
Gebel Musa and the towering mountain group of which it is the 
glory. In a little while, however, the sun became hidden by 
clouds; the face of the sky was covered with dense masses of 
moving mist; the landscape beneath us disappeared ; the wind 
rushed tempestuously with loud roar through the chasms and 
gorges of the mountain; rain fell at intervals either in heavy 
drops or smart showers ; and not unfrequently the summits above 
us were invisible for a time in the wrack and whirl of the ele- 
ments which beat above them. It was an awful spectacle—Ser- 
bal in storm. The last ten minutes before reaching the crest of 
the Wadi were a mounting not to be forgotten. Nothing was te 
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be seen above us, but a sheer edge over which the wind came 
pouring from the Gulf,of Suez like a furious torrent; and what 
was to become of us on reaching it, when we were alr -ady com- 
pelled to cling hard to the rocks, lest the sudden gusts should 
varry us away, was a question which we could not help revolving 
with some anxiety. Happily the wind granted us truce while 
turning the ridge ; and what before was nothing—the part of the 
mountain beyond the sharp line that bounded our view below 
—revealed itself now as a broad, uneven platform of weathered 
granite, held up in the arms of prodigious domes and peaks that 
rose majestically above, and presenting us over its farther border 
with a brief but charming prospect of the Red Sea and the coast 
line running up it as far as eye could reach. Even here there 
still remained for us some forty minutes’ climb up the giant pile 
of rock which formed the northern peak of Serbal. This was not 
easy ; for though artificial staircases of stone assisted us here and 
there, the rain and wetting mist had made the face of the granite 
slippery, and it was often hard to avoid rolling miserably down 
into fathomless abysses beneath. It was while we were accom- 
plishing this last stage of our ascent, that we witnessed a phe- 
nomenon which might well have shaken stronger nerves than 
ours. An enormous volume of dense white vapor came suddenly 
roaring through the gorge which had discovered the sea to us, and 
swept across the platform on which we had stood a moment 
before, precisely as if a mountainous steam engine was discharg- 
ing its boiler between the gigantic precipices right and left. 
With the good help of our Bedouins, however, we made our way 
safely, and amidst the rich smell of the ser and other fragrant 
plants, which we found growing at our journey’s end even more 
luxuriantly than through the course of it, we passed through a 
narrow defile of red granite which ied to the summit, and sought 
shelter from the wind and cold under a huge caverned boss of 
rock that formed part of the mountain top. Tere we cowered, 
all shivering like aspen leaves, while the Bedouins lighted a fire 
and boiled us coffee. Then the ready sword of one of the Arabs 
—an admirable substitute for our forgotten knives—carved our 
chicken for us, and cut up our bread and other provisions; and 


we ate and drank together in that strange place, and were soon 
able, notwithstanding our fatigue and the cruel cold, to explore 
our position, and appreciate more precisely the sublimity and 
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terror of it. It was a scene of unutterable grandeur. Such 
mountainous bosses and humps of smooth granite, towering into 
the clouds, and running down headlong into gulfs below which it 
made one shiver to look into, we never saw before, and never 
expect to see again. We do not know what the Cordillera or the 
Himalaya may be; but we can scarcely suppose them to offer 
anything more wild and overawing in their scenery than the 
marvelous head of Serbal, with its rounded granite pyramids, 
its arched plates of crystalline cliff, its all but bottomless gorges 
and crevasses, and the Titanic magnitude of the boulder masses 
which hillock its peaks and stream down its fissured sides. To us 
the terribleness of allthis was enhanced by the tempest, which, 
with occasional remission, continued to lash the mountain through 
the whole period of our stay upon it. How the mists hurried 
over the mountain, sped by the velhemence of the wind that 
rushed roaring through the gorges, as if it would carry a hundred 


Serbals away with it; how now and again our horizon was 
reduced in a moment to an area of a few square yards, peak and 
boss and precipice and everything being lost in the thick clouds 
that swept over us; how at intervals the giant heights of the. 
mountains stood out like islands above the ocean of white vapor 
that washed their breasts, and hid their steep slopes from our 
view ; how once and twice and thrice the air grew clearer for a 
while, and gave us glimpses of the vast panorama of mountain 
range and wadi, stretching away and away in endless labyrinth 
and with unspeakable distinctness of definition and wealth of 
coloring to the Gulf of Ahaba; all this it would be idle to attempt 
to picture in language. One such revelation of the landscape 
beneath will be forever memorable. The light of the sun so fell 
upon the mountains east and south, as to bring out the lines of 
their rocks, with all their dykes and veins in the freshest and 
most fairy-like manner conceivable, while the wadis, which ran 
among the ridges, showed like rivers of silver winding and cours- 
ing far and near over the illuminated rock-map. 

After we had well inspected the neighborhood of our dining- 
place, we went up to the “tortoise back,” which forms the high- 
est point of this part of Serbal, and there on our hands and knees, 
benumbed with cold and clutching the great stones of the cairn 
to prevent ourselves from being blown over the mountain top, we 
let our eye range, as the elements allowed, over the great expanse 
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of the Peninsula, and waited in hope that fuller revelation might 
come with kindlier conditions of the atmosphere. As time wore 
on, however, and there was still no prospect of amendment, we 
resolved to descend, having first made a hasty survey of the 
rocks within our reach, in search of Sinaitie inscriptions. On 
this point Stanley is undoubtedly wrong, and Burckhardt right. 
“On Serbal,” says Stanley,* speaking of the inscriptions, ‘ I 
think we could hardly have overlooked any; but we saw no more 
than three, though it is difficult to reconcile this with the state- 
ment of Burckhardt, that he had there seen many inscriptions.” 
Our own observations agree with those of Burckhardt. It is by 
no means unlikely that there are inscriptions on the top of the 
mountain, which we did not see. We certainly saw them, how- 
ever, in four or five different places, and one very large granite 
boss on its upper sloping surface was completely covered with 
them. 

Our ascent of Serbal occupied four hours and three quarters. 
We were about two hours on the top of the mountain. Five 
hours were consumed in the descent. The process of descending 
was dangerous at first, through the slipperiness of the wet gran- 
ite; afterwards it was simply most fatiguing. One grand display 
of landscape from the head of Abu Hamad atoned for much of 
the toil and pain we underwent. The clouds lifted as by magic 
from the prospect below, and hung over it like an umbrella, while 
all the glorious detail showed itself mapped out and richly colored 
before our eyes. What else could we think of but “the face of 
the covering ” taken away from off the land of Ishmael? Some 
while later, a partial clearing of the sky gave us another sight of 
Sinai, and, strangely enough, discovered to our view the almost 
awful spectacle of a “ pillar of cloud” passing in the far distance 
along the front of the holy mount. So we went on, exhausted 
and fvotsore, the weariness running hard upon collapse at certain 
points of the journey. We followed the lead of our Bedouins 
mechanically. The way seemed to lengthen with every hundred 
yards of our progres. Rest after rest was taken, but we were not 
rested. Even the delightful spring relieved us but a moment. 
The Wadi Aleyat appeared endless. It did end. By about 
5 P. M. we were thankfully resting in our tents among the blessed 
palms of Feiran. 





* Sinai and Palestine, p. 61. 
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The day following we had the opportunity of walking at leisure 
some distance up the Wadi, in the direction of Sinai. Fora while 
we followed the delicious running stream which is the praise of 
all visitors to Feiran. It ran almost close to the mountain wall of 
the valley to our left, a prolonged grove of palms and other trees 
lying to the right. In and about the water we found brook-lime, 
with its blue flowers, exactly as in England; a kind of ice-plant ; 
what appeared to be willow herb, only without smell; mallows 
likewise ; also rushes, grass, and abundance of the less romantic 
conferva. The floor of the Wadi was everywhere made up of 
sand and drifted pebbles and boulders. Many fallen palms were 
strewn about. The standing ones were ill-pruned, old withered 
branches being allowed to remain and draggle on the ground. 
Soon we came to stone enclosures and booths or tabernacles 
formed of palm branches, with chamomile growing on the Wadi 
around them. In several cases untrimmed palms were made to 
form umbrella-like shelters and flat or sloping house-roofs. Ata 
point where the mountain-sides were wondrously banded with 
dykes of red, we lighted upon a Bedouin cemetery. A multitude 
of stones was set up, chiefly pointed. Often two stood together 
at the head of a grave, and two at the foot, while a bit of palm- 
leaf was stuck between each pair of stones—this last a remnant, 
doubtless, of the decorations of the recent festival of the dead 
held on the first day of Beiram. Sometimes, we observed, the 
graves were wholly or partially enclosed with low walls of loose 
stones. Farther on, the mountain to the right showed a highly 
quartzoze whitish granite, scored with parallel lines and veinings 
of a subordinate granite of a beautiful pink color. Near this the 
same side of the Wadi presented curious alternations of granite 
and gneiss. Sorrel and scentless mignonette were found herea- 
bouts growing on the sandy level of the valley. The geological 
phenomenon, which most struck us during our walk, was one 
which we next encountered. On the mountainous precipices to 
the right, patches, some larger, some smaller, of yellowish stratitied 
mud-enclosing boulders, were seen at various heights—in several 
instances heights of not less than 100 or 150 feet up, adhering to 
the sides of the mountain. On our way back to our tents we re- 
marked this phenomenon again on the opposite, or north side ot 
the Wadi; but it was on a smaller scale than that of the south side. 
When was that drift deposited? What was the elevation of Fei- 
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ran above the sea level when the deposition took place? and how 
was the Wadi then related to Serbal and the more southern 
mountain-groups of the Peninsula? To what causes, more- 
over, are we to attribute the excavation of the drift, Which 
must have filled the Wadi, to its present depth?* The geol- 
ogist who shall thoroughly explore the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
write worthily upon it, will achieve for himself a well-earned 
scientific immortality. We can scarcely imagine scientific labor 
at once more desirable and more sure to command its just recom- 
pense than the two brilliant monographs, which we trust are by 
and by to be written, on the geology of Egypt, and on that of the 
Peninsula of Sinai. 

At the remotest point from our tents reached at this time, we 
found a Bedouin booth with a family in it. Near the entrance 


Topas Se 


coffee was pounding ; within sat two women wearing horns, one 
of them nursing—what we had hardly seen before in the East— 
a tolerably clean baby. The lady of our company could not i 
resist the temptation of taking this little rarity into her arms; | 
and, though the mother appeared somewhat fearful, she was so 
far in advance of the Egyptian women as to permit the license. 
Looking back from this spot there was Serbal in the distance, 
lifting its head above the walls of mountain which crossed 
in front of him; nearer, the Wadi formed one great garden of 
palm, tamarisk, nebek, apricot,+ and other trees of beauty or use ; 
while castle-like ruins frowned upon us from a shoulder of the 
mountain to the right. As we set out to return, one of the 
Bedouins from the booth joined us, wad walked before us down 
the Wadi. He wore a white dress with a felt skull-cap, “and 
had a leathern girdle about his loins.” His face was kindly, 
but he was remarkably erect and independent in his carriage. 
He had, in more than ordinary degree, that jirking motion of the 
hips in walking which is so observable among the Bedouins. 
Moving on, with dragon-flies every now and then darting around 
us, and nightingales singing on the mountain-sides, we came to 
the source of the stream which runs down the Wadi. It oozes 
out of the sand near the middle of the Wadi, and flows in all per- 








* Lepsius and others have speculated on some of these questions.—Ritter, vol. i, 
pp. 381. 

+ Ritter (vol. i, p. 308) endorses Burckhardt’s statement, that the apricot does not 
grow in the Wadi Feiran, It is there now. 
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haps a mile as far as Aleyat. The view down the channel of the 
water was very pretty; the blue-green, rambling tamarisks on 
either hand ; palms in advance ; the stream crossing and recrossing 
the vista; and, as far as the eye could see, embroidering the grass 
which attended the water all down its course, groups of purple 
petunias and other flowers in full bloom. Then we plunged into 
a grove of trees, and after rough traveling over prostrate trunks 
and branches of palm, made our way past a garden of nebek, 
their fruit showing green, yellow and red, all at once, back to 
the point from which we started. The early night saw us watch- 
ing Orion and Pleiades among the soft, dark tops of the palms, 
while our Bedouins sat round their fire and made chiaroseuros, 
such as Rembrandt only dreamed of when his dreams were 
brightest. 

Soon after seven the following morning, we had mounted our 
vamels, and with a glorious sun shining down the Wadi, and 


bringing out the intense green of the palms, we were moving 


be) 
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single file, lay and cleric, Englishman, Nubian, Arab, Egyptian, 
samel and camel gear, towards the burning desert which divided 
us from Sinai. Here, of course, we retraced, for a while, our 
steps of the day preceding 


g, with nebeks, tamarisks, and date- 


palms all around, and the magnificent russet mountains rear- 
ing themselves close to us on either side of the ravine. Soon a 
great mass of mud-drift presented itself, with rounded surfaces 
and hollows in them looking towards the Wadi. Presently, a 
dyke of salmon-colored felspar came down the mountain-side in 
giant steps, like the steps of a pyramid. Soon after, more drift 
showed itself on the mountain-side to the lett. Then again, we 
had it standing totteringly, like a decayed pyramid, upon the 
right. Often the drift, whether higher up the mountains or 
lower, was streaked and honeycombed, plainly by the action of 
water. Large boulders also appeared in it, chiefly in the masses 
near the base of the mountains. The highest drift deposit would 
not be less than 150 feet above the existing floor of the Wadi. 
As we rode on, the Wadi be 
and pink-brown mountains came into view with deep violet shad- 
ows. Still the horizontally-stratified mud-drift continued to 
appear at short intervals on both sides of the valley; now as a 
wall of some eight or ten feet high, running under the foot of the 
mountain ; now stacked in protected places, as at the mouth of 


an to wind; a cool wind met us; 
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ravines, particularly on their upper sides; now as broken yellow 
cliffs, backed by soaring masses of granite, felspar, porphyry, and 
other crystalline rocks of the district. It was a curious picture— 
the mild-looking, light-colored drift strata in front, and close 
behind them the stern, dark, rugged mountains, that seemed to 
look down upon them with mingled anger and contempt. In 
the course of an hour from starting, we had distanced the last 
palm-tree of the Wadi, the tamarisks only remaining to cheer us 
with their green, and our foreground in all directions was an 
indescribable motley of masses of drift taking the most various 
and fantastic forms; cones, pyramids, towers, ramparts, batteries, 





the most 
accomplished word-painter could not say what forms they did or 
did not take. Verily, earth and water played strange gambols 
on the way to Feiran before our grandfathers, or Pharaohs either, 
ever thought of peering into the nature of things. So we bade 
farewell to the Sinaitic paradise, and took our thirsty course over 
sand and rock by the famous ladder of Nakb-el-Hawi and the 
noble outspread of Wadi Raha, to the valley of the Sinai convent 
and the mountain glories of Musa and Katrin. 


house-walls, gable-roofs, hay-stacks, ovens, bee-hives 


With respect to the convent of St. Catharine, we have nothing 
to say either as to its history, its architecture, the manner of life 
followed by the monks who live in it, or the relations in which it 
stands to the Bedouin tribes of the Southern peninsula; on all 
these points very full and satisfactory accounts will be found in 
our author. We are sorry that we cannot indorse the repre- 
sentation which Ritter gives of the intelligence of the monks. 
Though they are almost to a man Greeks, the mass of them can- 
not even read the text of the precious Greek MSS. of Scripture 
contained in their library; and in all our communications with 
them as guides, we found them utterly empty and wooden. 
High and low alike among the brethren however, showed us the 
utmost civility and kindness; nor were we disposed to attribute 
this wholly to the liberal bakshish which they received from our 
company, though certainly they made no attempt to veil the 
keenness of their love for dollars and sovereigns. The only 
instance of anything like impropriety occurred in the melancholy 
charnel-house. Here to the right of the entrance, the upper skel- 
eton of the last superior had been mounted on a box or barrel, 
with a red tarbosh stuck jauntily upon the skull; and the monk 
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who showed us round, as we went out, gave the ghostly object a 
push, at the same time looking to us for the smiles which his per- 
formance did not draw. 

One passage in Ritter, referring to the Sinai Convent, we may 
be permitted to remark upon. In vol. i, p. 237, Mr. Gage writes: 
“Tn the apartment which was formerly oceupied by the Arch- 
bishop, there is said to have been seen by many travelers a beau- 
tiful Greek MS. written in letters of gold and illuminated; but 
Tischendorf was unable in his first visit to obtain any trace of it, 
notwithstanding the favor shown him by the librarian of the con- 
vent, who permitted him to take many other MSS. to his own 
room and copy them there.” It should have been added that, 
when at Sinai on his last Mediterranean journey, Tischendorf 
not only saw the golden MS. but was able so far to examine it as 
to determine it to be an evangelarium, and not what European 
scholars generally had, up to that time, believed it to be—a codex 
of the Greek Gospels or even of the entire Testament. In his 
Aus dem heiligen Lande, published in 1862, Tischendorf de- 
scribes the manuscript in brief, and expresses his opinion as to 
the time at which it was written. The writer of this paper, in 
company with the friend who mounted Serbal with him, had the 
golden MS. in his possession for several hours during the visit 
which they paid together to the convent in 1864; and without 
knowing that Tischendorf had anticipated them in the discovery 
of the true character of the MS., they not only verified his 
observations, but were able to make out a list of the Gospel 
passages contained in the volume, and to prepare a pretty full 
account of the form, material, writing and other characteristics 
of this best-prized, though not most precious, treasure of the 
Sinai library. The substance of the notes which were taken on 
that occasion will be found in the numbers of the Athenzeum, 
for the 12th and 19th of November, 1864, It may be proper to 
state further, that on one of the days on which we inspected the 
golden MS., the superior of the convent showed us hastily two or 
three very ancient uncial MSS. of the Greek Scriptures. One of 
them struck us as hardly inferior in age to some of the most val- 
ued codices as present in the hands of biblical scholars ; and we 
are persuaded that there are still MS. treasures in the keeping of 
Sinai monks, which, if not rivals of Tischendort’s famous Codex 
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Sinaiticus, may hereafter—unless, indeed, they are used for fire- 
paper—add much to the existing resources and appliances of 
biblical criticism. Among other literary curiosities, the monk who 
was with us while we examined the golden MS., produced a tat- 
tered papyrus volume, which seemed to be a MS. copy of the 
Psalter in Ancient Armenian. He told us, that no stranger 
had ever seen that MS. before. We took this for as much as it 
was worth: but, coupled with what the superior showed us, it 
‘aised the question strongly, what literary wealth there might 
not yet be in the convent, which the world knew nothing of, but 
would value above all gold if it could only lay hands on it. We 
may add, that in the estimation of the monks, the golden MS. is 
the palladium of their foundation. This the steward of the eon- 
vent told us, speaking most seriously in his own name and that 





of his brethren. He stated further, what we suppose is a corol- 
lary of their doctrine, that no money, as they said, would ever 
induce them to part with it. The migration of the great Sinai 
Codex to Europe was evidently a very sore place with the con- 
vent; and we heard Tischendorf spoken of in connection with 
this affair in terms which were anything but complimentary to 
his principles. 

Ritter only does justice to the importance of the traditional 
Sinai, in the copious descriptions which he gives of the mountain 
group and its surroundings, and in the careful criticism which he 
expends upon the historic questions, which link themselves in 
particular to Gebel Musa and its rival Serbal. On the chief of 
these questions—namely, whether Serbal on the one hand, or 
Gebel Musa—whether the peak so named, or the mountain head- 
land which fronts and joins on to it, Safsafeh, or both of them— 
on the other, is to be considered the scene of the giving of the 
law, we will simply express a judgment in a word or two. We 
had climbed Serbal, and so far as opportunity allowed, had 
scrutinized the neighborhood of the mountain. A few days after 
we were at what is commonly known as Sinai. Tere we stayed 
for four or five days, and of course did our best to put ourselves 
in possession of all such knowledge as might warrant our forming 
an intelligent opinion on the great historico-geographical question 
of the Peninsula. We mounted Gebel Musa and Gebel Katrin. 
We made our way northward from the top of Gebel Musa along 
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that wonderful spine of mountain, which unites the sacred peak 
with the rugged crest of Safsafeh. We examined the Wadi 
Raha, which stretches away north from the foot of the grand 
escarpment of Safsafeh on to Nakb-el-Hawi. We walked 
through the length of the Wadi west and south of the holy 
mountain. A gentleman of our company, well practised in the 
critical use of his senses, and remarkable for strength of judg- 
ment, rode his camel down the Wadi Sebaiyeh, east and south- 
2ast of Gebel Musa, for several hours in succession, with the sim- 
ple view of ascertaining its dimensions and the relation in which 
it stood to Musa. We left nothing undone, indeed, which would 
enable us to base an opinion upon adequate observation and 
inquiry. And, so far as we know, the conclusion come to by our 
whole number was unanimous. All felt, that esthetically Serbal 
ought to have been the theater of Davine legislation. It hada 
grandeur of elevation and form, such as Gebel Musa could not 
pretend to; and if the question were to go upon considerations 
of this class, there could no longer be any doubt on the subject: 
Serbal was Sinai. But if Sinai, wherever it was, must furnish 
room in its neighborhood, for the multitudes to whom God spoke, 
when He appeared on the mountain—room where, though they 
might touch the mountain if they pleased, they could yet go afar 
off, and still be witnesses of all that transpired on the top of it, it 
was equally and most strongly felt, that Serbal could never by 
any possibility answer these conditions. We think there are two 
facts, which ought at once to put Serbal out of court. In the 
first place, Serbal could not be touched by the Israelites, and 
therefore could not be the mount about which bounds were to be 
set, lest the people should come nigh. In the second place, there 
is not room —wwe do not hesitate to say, it is absurd to aflirm that 
there is anything like room—for such a host as that of the 
Exodus to stand in the Wadis about Serbal, so as to see what the 
sacred narrative declares was to be seen by the spectators of the 
terrible glory of Horeb. With Gebel Musa, however—and we 
now include in this term, what is really part of the same moun- 
tain, the Ras Safsafeh—the conditions demanded by the sacred 
text ought surely to be recognized at length as fully satistied. 
Gebel Musa is quite as truly in the “ backside of the desert” as 
Serbal—to notice an objection of Mr. Foster’s—whether your 
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local reckoning takes Egypt as its base or Palestine. It may 
be closely approached on several sides, particularly on the north, 
where Safsafeh plunges down with a wall-like front upon the 
Wadi Raha. No one, we are satisfied, can stand at the bot- 
tom of Safsafeh, and lay his hand, as we have done, upon the 
flat of that stupendous precipice, without feeling that here at 
least there is reason why bounds should be drawn, if the moun- 
tain must not be touched and that so far Gebel Musa meets the 
requirements of the Scripture narrative as no other mountain 
height of the Peninsula could do. Then, as to the capabilities of 
the adjoining Wadi to hold the people, so that they might be at 
some distance from the mount and yet witness the displays of the 
Divine majesty upon it, though it is true that the very peak of 
Gebel Musa is not visible from the nearer end either of Raha or 
Sebaiyeh, the general summit of the mountain is distinctly seen 
from far and near; further, it is now determined beyond all 
doubt, that some little space down Sebaiyeh the peak of Musa 
likewise comes distinctly into view, and is not afterwards lost 
sight of through a great stretch of Wadi; and, with these eon- 
ditions of sight provided for, it will surely not be disputed 
whether Raha, with its long-acknowledged amplitude of dimen- 
sions, and Sebaiyeh, with its recently-discovered but unques- 
tionably large reach of available area—to say nothing of subor- 
dinate Wadi—were together capable of containing the entire 
number of the Israelitish congregation. For our own part, we 
should not fear the most rigorous application of Dr. Colenso’s 
arithmetic and land-surveying in relation to this question ; nor 
should we object that the “ mixed multitude” even should be 
taken in at a reasonable computation, and made an integral part 
of the host for which room must be found within sight of the 
mountain. 

There is one outstanding difficulty in the way of the claims of 
Gebel Musa, as against Serbal, which we candidly confess our- 
selves unable fully to dispose of. It lies in the fact that the early 
Christian centuries appear to have generally identitied Sinai with 
Serbal. Some of the evidence adduced by Mr. Foster on this 
point is valueless. The testimonies of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and of Eusebius, for example, prove nothing. But it cannot be 
denied, that the Sinai of the fourth and one or two following 
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centuries, was the mountain close to Pharan—which must of 
necessity be Serbal; while, on the other hand, obscurity rests 
upon the claims of Gebel Musa, so far as they depend upon the 
most ancient ecclesiastical sanction. At the same time we do 
not see how it is possible to plead with any reason for Serbal so 
long as the two great Scripture arguments against it, brought 
forward above, remain unanswered. 


In what has now been said, 
we have limited ourselves to a material point or two of this very 
curious controversy. It does not comport with our present 
design to enter into an elaborate discussion of the whole ques- 


tion. At present, however, we give our verdict in favor of Gebel 
Musa, and say that this is Sinai. 











X{1—THE AGRICULTURAL METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL* 


BY REV. J. 8. HOWSON. 


Rap transitions from one metaphor to another are character- 
istic of St. Paul; and this remark may be used for connecting the 
present paper with the two which have preceded it. 

One transition of this kind is to be found in the eighth verse 
of the tenth chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
St. Paul has been using language drawn from the incidents of a 
sampaign to describe the course which he himself might be com- 
pelled to adopt, if those to whom he writes, or others, were to per- 
sist in their disobedience. In such a case he might be compelled 
to put all his spiritual power into action, and to “ pull down” their 
“ strong-holds” of arrogance and pride, just as the rock-forts of 
his native Cilicia were destroyed in the Roman wars with the 
pirates. Such a course of procedure would be a cause of deep 
regret to him: for, as he says in the verse before us, the ‘ author- 
ity” which “the Lord had given,” was intended for purposes 
of “edification” or building up, not for purposes of “ destruc- 
tion” or pulling down. This is the last echo of the military 
image,—or rather not the very last echo,—for the identical phrase 
is found again at the very close of the epistle,+ but it zs an echo 
of the military image, though in the English version it is muffled, 
as it were, so as to be almost inaudible: and the fact to which 
attention is invited is the close juxtaposition in one sentence of 
the military and the architectural metaphor. 

Another instance of rapid transition may introduce us di- 
rectly to the subject of the present paper. The agricultural 
metaphors of St. Paul are not by any means the most prominent, 
but they constitute a sufficient topic for one occasion. “ Ye are 
God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building,” he says to the Corin- 
thians, in the ninth verse of the third chapter of his First Epistle. 





*From the Sunday Magazine, April, 1867. [H. B. H.] 
+ See 2 Cor, xiii. 10, 
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The agricultural and the architectural image are here side by 
side, as, in the last case, the architectural and the military. We 
have already given our attention to the architectural allegory 
which follows this point of transition. Our subject now is the 
agricultural allegory which precedes it. “I have planted, Apol- 
los watered; but God gave the increase. So then neither is he 
that planteth anything, neither he that watereth: but God that 
giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and he that watereth 
are one: and every man shall receive his own reward according 
to his own labor. For we are laborers together with God: ye are 
God’s husbandry.” * 

Paley points out very acutely the delicate yet perfectly uncon- 
scious harmony of this passage with what we read in the Acts, 
and uses it as an argument for the authenticity of both the Epis- 
tle and the History. Not only must Paul have been at Corinth 
before Apollos, but Apollos must have been there in the interval 
between the Apostle’s visit and the writing of this letter. This 
is not our subject now, except so far as this, that it leads us to 
notice more closely the Providential sequence of one teacher after 
another in God’s gracious work of preparing and maturing his. 
Church. 

This image of a large cultivated garden, in which many are 
employed, is indeed a most apt, a most copious illustration of 
nearly all the main characteristics of the Christian Ministry. 
There is first the succession of which I have spoken,—the tasks 
assigned now to one and now to another, according to the law of 
the seasons and the will of the great Master of the garden—one 
beginning when another has left of{—one completing what another 
has prepared. At the same time there is justice to each: “ Ev- 
ery man shall receive his own reward according to his own labor.” 
And yet all the work is one. Though many hands are employed, 
according to their aptitude, and the time when they are required, 
the progress is one through the advancing year to one result: 
“We that planteth and he that watereth are one.” All, too, is 
entirely dependent on an unseen power: “ Neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he that watereth: but God that giv- 
eth the increase.” Then there is all that lesson of cheerfulness, 
hopefulness, and patience; that habit of not looking for immedi- 





* 1 Cor. iii, 6-9. 
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ate results ; but at the same time that confident expectation that 
in spite of adverse weather the flower and fruit will come at last, 
which is necessarily associated with the very thought of a garden, 
and which should be diligently fostered by every Christian Min- 
ister in his own heart and mind. And lastly, there is the duty 
of giving diligent heed to the young plants. How much may be 
expected, if they are vigilantly and carefully tended at first one 
by one! “ Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the 
vine flourish, whether the tender grape appear, and the pome- 
granates bud forth.” * 

It has been said before, that the references to nature in St. 
Paul’s writings are almost entirely to nature in connection with 
human labor ; not to its beauty and to the impressions which the 
mind passively receives from it, but to its useful and beneficent 
processes under the work of cultivation. There is hardly any 
mere natural imagery in his Epistles. We find more of this kind 
of imagery in the one short epistle of St. James, than in all the 
writings of St. Paul. What we read in the fifteenth chapter of 
the first letter to the Corinthians:—“ There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory,”’+ is no 
real exception to this. This is not an outburst of adoring admi- 
ration, like those of the Psalmist, when he considered “ the 
heavens, the work of God’s fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
He hath ordained.” ¢ It is really the continuance of the preceding 
argument, and a new illustration arising out of that which he had 
used before. He had been speaking of the difference between 
“bodies terrestrial,” or the organization of beings like ourselves 
adapted to an existence on earth; and “ bodies celestial,” or the 
organization of beings, like the angels, adapted to a heavenly resi- 
dence. And nothing is more natural (if I may so speak) than 
that this contrast should suggest another connected with the 
heavens themselves. The sun, the moon, and the stars, though 
they all give light, are very different among themselves, and each 
is suited to its own place and its own function. So above he had 
said that among the organizations of animal life on the earth 
there are great varieties, each according to its office in the econ- 
omy of God’s world. “ All flesh is not the same ‘flesh; but there is 





* Cant. vii, 12. +1 Cor. xv, 41. + Ps. viii, 3. 
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one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, 
and another of birds.” Now, going backwards again along the 
line of the Apostle’s illustrations, we have the passage which I am 
aiming at: “ But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die; and that which thou sowest 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but God giveth it a body 
as it hath shaoad him, and to every seed his own body.” * Here 
we have that reference to nature in its connection with human la- 
bor and its productive operations rather than its mere phenomena, 
to which allusion was made just now. As, in spe aking to the uned- 
icated Lystrians, St. Paul had urged “ the rains from heaven and 
a fruitful seasons” as an argument for gratitude and a lesson 


against idolatry, so here he presses on the speculative Corinthians 
the facts with which they were familiar in the sowing and reap- 


ing of every year, as one reason for casting aside all theoretical 
objections to a resurrection of the body. The grain and the corn 
plant, the seed and the harvest, are the same, and yet not the 
same. They are so connected as to be identical, and yet a won- . 
derful change of form and organization has taken place under 
the operation of mysterious laws. Why should it be otherwise 
with our frames? He returns to this illustration again, after 
deviating just rapidly to touch the other illustrations: “So also is 
the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption: it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a nature al body, 
it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body.”+ We have here then what I think may 
truly be termed an agricultural allegory. The appeal is to the 
universal experience of man in the work of husbandry. And 
if there is just one Jewish touch where the subject is first ap- 
proached in this chapter, “ Christ: the first fruits, afterwards they 
that are Christ’s at his coming,” this is quite what we should 
expect. 

This image of the harvest, in various applications, as we know, 
pervades the whole of Scripture, from its very earliest portions, 
from the dreams of Joseph or of Pharaoh, and the gleaning of 





* 1 Cor. xv, 35-38. + 1 Cor. xv, 42-44. $1 Cor. xv, 20-28. 
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Ruth and her mother. But St. Paul uses it so pointedly, and so 
much in a way of his own, that I think it may be included as an 
element in his characteristic style. The progressive change of 
organization along with absolute identity of being, has just been 
adduced in connection with the Resurrection. How solemnly is 
this train of thought applied (in the sixth chapter of Galatians) 
to the ultimate results to ourselves in eternity of the life which 
we had in the moments of our time! “ Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
lite everlasting.” * Here is the principle of inevitable retribution, 
the growing and growing according to irresistible laws; the moral 
organism passing into new forms without losing its identity, just 
as the rich waving harvest is developed from the poor shriveled 
grain. And clearly here the human side of the subject, the 
actual agricultural process, is a very prominent part of the image 
and the lesson, whether it be viewed in the aspect of warning or 
of encouragement. And the same train of thoughts meets us in 
a nearly contemporary Epistle, in reference to another subject— 
namely, the blessing, “twice blest,” of generous giving. “ He which 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly: and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully ; God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” It is written of such a man that he “ disperses abroad—he 
gives to the poor”—and yet he is no loser—his “ righteousness ”— 
or rather it ought to be his liberality and beneficence, his power 
of doing good—* endureth” still.t A man is no loser by sowing 
his grain, in faith, with an open hand; he secures the harvest, and 
he secures a larger supply of grain than ever, for sowing in future 
over wider fields. In the beautiful verses which conclude the 
passage, I will not stay to inquire whether the true reading gives 


the Apostle’s words in the form of a promise or a prayer; for 


indeed promises and prayers in the apostolic writings run into 
one another, so that we can hardly distinguish them, even as the 
readings of the manuscripts do in such passages. “ Now Ie that 
ministereth seed to the sower” in the world of nature and in the 
work of agriculture—‘ may He multiply (or he shall multiply) 
your seed sown, and increase the fruits of your righteousness,”— 





* Gal. vi, 7,8. + 2 Cor. ix, 6-9. 
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or rather, as before, “ your liberality and beneficence,”—“ being 
enriched in everything unto all bountifulness, which causeth 
through us thanksgiving to God.”* No imagery could set before 
us more vividly the rich and increasing reward which waits upon 
faithful and generous service on our side, or the overtlowing bless- 
ing on God’s side, which gives life and abundance and growth to 
all honest spiritual husbandry. 

This passage leads me to notice a word which is certainly very 
characteristic of St. Paul. The word “riches” has often been 
noticed as marking his style: and the same is true of the word 
“fruit,” and it is not merely a verbal but also a moral character- 
istic. It seems to me to express that kind of exuberance, so to 
speak, which will never allow him to hope and believe by halves. 
The former word is a metaphor from the market, the latter from 
the cornfield or the orchard. He desires to visit the Romans that 
he may have “some fruit among them also, as among other Gen- 
tiles.” + Writing to the Philippians of the precariousness of his 
life, he says (so I understand him) that he valued this continuance 
“in the flesh,” as the condition of bringing forth “7ruzt” in his 
work. { Writing to the Colossians, his expression concerning the - 
Gospel is that in all the world it is ever “growing,” and ever 
“bringing forth frudt.” § And this I notice (unless I am mistaken) 
as amark of St. Paul’s way of using this word, that he always 
applies it to what is good. And that this should be so seems to 
us very appropriate and very beautiful. The blessedness of the 
righteous man is that, planted as he is “ by the waterside,” he 
“bringeth forth his fruit in due season,” whereas the ungodly is 
“like the chaff which the wind driveth away.”|| The passage 
which most naturally occurs to us here is that in the Galatians 
where the fruct of the Spirit is contrasted in detail with the 
works of the flesh. It is a contrast very similar to that which 
we find elsewhere between the wages of sin and the gift of God.** 
Nor is that passage in the Galatians a solitary instance. We find 
the same in the Ephesians—‘ Walk as children of the light ; 
for the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth,” ++—the force of which is very much enhanced by our no- 
ticing what follows: “ Have no fellowship with the wnfruitful 





*2Cor. ix: 10,11. +Romi:138. {Phil.i: 22. §Col.i:6. | Psi: 8,4. 
{J Gal. v: 19-28. **See Rom. vi: 28. ++ Eph. v: 8-10. 
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works of darkness.” And similar language is found in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans—“ What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed?” but “now, being emancipated ” 
from that dreadful master, sin, and “ become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.”* 
Sometimes the phrase is applied generally, as (not to repeat again 
that passage concerning “the fruits of righteousness” addressed 
to the Corinthians +) when he desires that the Philippians may be 
“filled” with these “fruits of righteousness” which are by Jesus 
Christ to the glory and praise of God,” + or that the Colossians 
may be “fruitful in every good work, and increase in the 
knowledge of God.”§ Sometimes the reference is specitic, as 
when he says that he is going to Jerusalem to deliver and lay up 
safely in store, and to seal, “the fruct” of the liberality of the 
Christians in Macedonia and Achia, | 





or when he says afterwards 
of similar generosity which came to himself from Macedonia, not 
because I desire a gift; but I desire fruit that may abound to 
your account,” { or when he urges in one of the Pastoral Epistles 
that those who profess Christs religion must learn to maintain 
good works, and contribute to those wants of others which must 
of necessity be brought before us, in order that with all this 
profession they “be not wnfpuitful.”** But in all these cases 
whether they are general or specific, the reference is to what is 
good. One apparent exception may very naturally here come 
into the mind, namely, that in which two consecutive verses end, 
the former with the phrase “ bring forth fruit unto God,” the lat- 
ter with the phrase “ bring forth fruct unto death.” ++ But that 
passage occurs in the seventh of Romans, and even if the image 
were the same, [ think it would be naturai to call the passage an 
oxymoron, and so it would really be an instance of the rule, and 
not an exception. I conceive, however, that the image is differ- 
ent, and that the reference is to fruit as the offspring of marriage. 
I believe it will be found true that when St. Paul applies to moral 
subjects the word “fruit,” as derived from the cornfield or the 
orchard, he applies it to what is good. I say nothing of the other 
parts of Scripture. But it is as if he thought the term too hon- 
orable—expressing as it does the result of man’s honest, useful 
labor, in subordination to and in dependence on the beneficent 





* Rom. vi: 21, 22. +2 Cor. ix: 10. og. V1 Bp Ue bE § Col. i. 10. 
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and life-giving influences of heaven—too honorable and too cheer- 
ful to be applied to what is bad. “The root of the righteous 
yieldeth fruit.” * “He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” + 
One particular passage—a remarkable and difficult passage- 

in that Epistle to the Romans, now claims a moment of close 
attention.{ I allude, of course, to the allegory drawn in the 
eleventh chapter from the grafting of the olive tree. The image 
first appears in the sixteenth verse, and (as we have seen in other 
instances) in close combination with another image :—“ If the 





first fruit be holy, the leaf is also holy; and if the root be holy, 
so are the branches:” and then it is rapidly developed with 
varied and pointed application, up to the end of the twenty- 
fourth verse. With all the great doctrinal and historical ques- 
tions arising from this passage we have on the present occasion 
nothing to do; our concern is with the outward imagery, and in 
it there is this very strange circumstance, that the lesson is drawn 
from the grafting of branches of a wild olive-tree on the stock of 
a good-olive-tree—the grafting of branches of a wild fruit-tree on 
the stock of a good fruit-tree; a process unheard of among gar-- 
deners. Commentators have tortured themselves with this diffi- 
culty, and some of them have adduced instances of this process 
with certain supposed good results as regards the productiveness 
of the olive. I confess I am very sceptical on this point, and the 
explanation which I suggest is very simple, though I am not 
aware of having seen it suggested elsewhere. I believe that here 
partly is the very point of the parable, that the grafting was con- 
trary to the law of nature. So strange a grafting as that which 
had taken place in the case of the Gentiles made the lesson far 
more emphatic to them. It was the very contrary to the grafting 
which took place in the olive grounds to which all readers of the 
Epistle were accustomed. This work of artificial cultivation is 
indeed the basis of the parable, but it is the basis by way of con- 
trast rather than of comparison. So our Lord, in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, compares God to a selfish man and an unjust judge, and 
makes the argument for the answering of prayer all the stronger.§$ 
Or let us take another illustration. St. James says to the rich 
tyrants of his day, “ Your gold and silver is rusted, and the rust 
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of them shall be a witness against you.”* Now gold does not 
rust. St. James knew this very well. But here, I apprehend, is 
one part of the point of the image. Their very gold should 
become mysteriously their curse. So in the case before us. St. 
Paul knew very well the processes which took place in the olive 
grounds, which were abundant then, as they are now, in all parts 
of the Levant. He must have seen them often when he was a 
boy at Tarsus. Boys notice all such things; and the experience 
of early life becomes, even in an Apostle, the basis of religious 
teaching. To find fault with him for inexactness seems to me 
very like finding fault with him (as some critics do in these days) 
for inaccurate applications of the Old Testament. He knew the 
Old Testament, and so did his Jewish readers, far better than we 
do. But we must not leave our proper subject. 

And one other side of the subject must be touched before it 
has been handled completely. Agriculture has to do with the 
Animal as well as the Vegetable world ; and something within 
this province, too, in the writings of St. Paul, will reward our 
careful attention. 

I have sometimes been impressed with the fact, while thinking 
of this subject, that the critical words addressed to the Apostle 
from heaven at the threshold of his Christian career, were in truth 
an agricultural metaphor—* Saul! Saul! it is hard for thee.” 
Who knows—I write it with reverence—whether at that moment 
the operations of ploughing might not be going on within sight 
of the road along which the persecutor was travelling? At all 
events the image is certainly drawn from those operations, as cer- 
tainly as the images in the Sermon on the Mount were drawn 
rom the lilies which grew in the field, or the birds which flew 
over it. All who have journeyed in the East, or even in the 
South of Europe, are familiar with that ox-goad, the resistance 
to which only increases the suffering of the restive animal, and 
in allusion to which the force of conscience, sharpened by God’s 
Spirit, is depicted in the words, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” + And it seems to me interesting to notice, 
on the one hand, that our Blessed Lord’s words spoken on this 
occasion from heaven were a parable, like the parables which He 
graciously uttered on earth, and on the other hand, that they are 
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in harmony with, and might almost be fancied to have given a 
holy suggestion of, one class of the Apostle’s own habitual 
imagery. 

I may remark that what was said in the earlier part of ‘the 
paper, in reference to orchards, vineyards, and cornfields, has its 
counterpart here in reference to flocks and oxen. St. Paul’s illus- 
trative language deals with human labor and its useful results, 
rather than with nature viewed poetically on the side of beauty 
and mere expressiveness. So here the animals under the care of 
man are presented to us more on the industrial side than the con- 
templative. It is the farmer near the large town, rather than the 
shepherd in the wilderness, who comes before us in the pages of 
this Apostle. It is remarkable that nowhere, in all his unques- 
tioned Epistles,* is Jesus Christ set forth as the Good Shepherd. 
I do not forget those touching words in the address at Miletus, 
“Take heed to the flock; feed the church which God hath pur- 
chased with his own blood, for grievous wolves shall enter in, not 
sparing the flock.” + And perhaps it would be strange if no one 
instance were found in St. Paul of the employment of an image 
which is almost universal throughout the rest of Scripture. But 
still it is not characteristic of his style. It is very different with 
regard to St. Peter, in whose first Epistle these words, “ Feed the 
flock; be examples to the flock,” t are a true echo of the words at 
the end of the Gospels, “ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” § 

With St. Paul’s habit of illustration, the concourse of men 
where business goes on, and buying and selling, is more in har- 
mony than the solitary mountain-side, where the sheep are fol- 
lowing their shepherd and busily cropping the thin herbage on 
the rocky slopes. We see this in that passage of his epistles when 
he does mention the flock. “Who goeth a warfare any time at 
his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk 
of the flock?” | the real meaning of which is this, “ Who keeps 
a vineyard or a flock of sheep without living by the profits of the 
grapes and the milk, when they are brought into the market?” 
Here, as in so many cases, three metaphors—one military and 
two agricultural—are rapidly thrown together. The point on 
which they are brought to bear is the claim which Christian Min- 








* See Heb. xiii: 20. + Acts xx: 28, $1 Pet.v: 2,38. 
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isters have on the support of the people, whether or not they may 
find it necessary or politic to urge that claim, With this it seems 
natural to combine another passage in another Epistle (remarka- 
ble also for the heaping up of metaphors), though there the duty 
of the minister to labor among his people is urged, his support 
being assumed, while here it is their duty to support him which 
is pressed, his labor being assumed. “No man that enters on a 
soldier’s career mixes himself up with the common business of 
life; no man, striving in the games, will obtain the prize unless 
he has kept the rules; the husbandman that laboreth must be 
first partaker of the fruits;”* 2. ¢., it is the farmer that works 
who has the jirst claim to the profits of the produce of the farm. 
The idle Farmer, the idle Clergyman, deserves to starve. Per- 
haps the word “fruits” might more naturally seem to connect 
this sentence with the earlier part of this paper: but it is better 
to have taken it in its present connection, because of the com- 
mon bearing of both these passages on one subject—the Christian 
Ministry—which also is the subject of the one remaining passage 
with which I am now about to conclude. 

“Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” Whena passage from the Old Testament is more 
than once quoted in the New Testament, it always seems to have 
a peculiar claim on our reverent attention. And St. Paul quotes 
this passage from Deuteronomy twice, in two Epistles written at 
very different periods, and each time brings it to bear on the 
same topic. “It is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 
God take care for oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes ? 
For our sakes no doubt, this is written: that he that plougheth 
should plough in the hope of a harvest, and he that thresheth 
should do this in the hope of partaking of the harvest ” + (for so I 
conceive the true meaning of the latter words would be given), 
The eye ranges here over the whole agricultural process, from the 
ploughing and sowing to the reaping and threshing, and all this 
ought to be conducted in hope; otherwise all the cheerfulness, all 
the elasticity of the work is gone. The Christian people ought 
to be very careful that their Clergy are not weighed down by the 
perpetual harassing care of the maintenance of their families and 
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the education of their children. When they see all the harvest 
of wealth around them, they ought, if they labor patiently, at 
least to have some little share of it. There may possibly, as 
Chrysostom says, be a hint to them—to this effect, that they do 
labor diligently, that they be not impatient under the irksome 
monotony of routine, and that they be content with, it may be, a 
very scanty portion of all this profusion of wealth, But the 
main lesson is to the Christian people, that they support the 
hearts and strength of their Clergy by endowments, and gifts, 
and liberal payments, and still more by sympathy, and respect, 
and large codperation. The lesson is riveted for ever on the 
Church, in strong words, by the other passage, “ Let the elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they 
who labor in the word and doctrine, for the Scripture saith, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.”* How 
beautifully is this large lesson of charity and justice developed 
out of what might seem a very trivial and unimportant precept ! 
“Doth God take care for oxen?” Certainly He does, but He 
takes care for man much more. When He tells us that it is a 
duty to be cousiderate of the former, He reminds us that it is a 
still more urgent duty to feel sympathy for the latter. It is our 
Lord’s argument, “ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
your Father: ye are of more value than many sparrows ;” + and 
again, “ Which of you shall have a sheep fallen into a pit on the 
Sabbath and will not lift it out? Tow much is a man better 
than asheep?”+ By thus inculeating the duty of considerately 
raring for dumb animals, the Jewish Law really enforces the gen- 
eral principle, the wider duty, which embraces all things, both 
great and small. Our poet’s words come here irresistibly into 
the mind, 
“The dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


And indeed this considerate care in the minor instance is itself a 
training for humanity and kindness in reference to the greater. 
Such a suggestion as that of this little precept in the Pentateuch, 
furnished to a thoughtful, devout, and feeling mind, spreads out 
into a thousand instances, and finds its opportunities in all the 
relations of life, and especially those relations where service on 
our behalf has established a claim to our gratitude. 





Pim vi 4, 18 + Matt. x: 29, 31. + Matt. xii: 11, 12. 
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XUIL.—THE CHERUBIM AND THEIR SYMBOLICAL MEANING. * 


BY DR. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, PROFESSOR IN BERLIN. 


The time of mere dogmatism in the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures has passed, but many will not observe it, and in the period 
vf the manhood of interpretation are perfectly content to weai 
the garments of their childhood. Therefore it is important in 
regard to the cherubim to prove that they are the ideal combina- 
tion of all living creatures; and this proof we will now undertake. 

In respect to the derivation of the word “ cherubim,” numer- 
ous conjectures have been proposed, but with no result, thus far, 
except a state of hopeless discouragement. The cause of this 
failure lies in the incorrect determination of the nature of the 
cherubim. As soon as we perceive in the cherub the ideal unity 
of lite, the meaning of the name follows completely from the 
name itself. It signifies “as a multitude,” the combination of 
all the multitude upon earth in a unity. We have the explana- 
tion in Ezek.i: 24; “ And I heard the noise of their wings, as the 
noise of many waters, as the voice of the Almighty in their 
going, the sound of the noise Jike the voice of a host.” Here the 
“like many” is unfolded to us.t 

ae Slee SS eee ———— = m 

* Translated from Hengstenberg’s Huangelische Kirchen-Zeitung, June, 1866, by 
8. 0. Atxey, B. A., Yale Theological Seminary. 

+ Cabul, “as nothing,” the name of the province which Solomon gave to Hiram, 
1 Kings, ix: 18, is analogous. (Ewald and Thenius), The 3 enters into the forma- 
tion of the proper name, and thus the name can stand in the plural and with the 
article. From the origin of the name, however, is to be explained the tendency 
to use the singular along with the plural, as in Ps. xviii: Ezek. ix: 3. That the 5 
does not belong to the root, is, as Abenezrain Ezek. xxv: 18, says, the old Jewish 
tradition ; and since the time of Abenezra, who opposed this view, it has remained 
the usual Jewish assumption, Buxtorf says, Exercitationes, p. 100, ‘‘ Hance tradi- 
tionem fere omnes neoterici Judaei amplectuntur.” In the interpretation of the 
second part of the name, these Jewish expositors departed from the right view 
which did not agree with their assumed interpretation that the cherubim are 
angels. They interpret “as youth.” We can, however, show that in still earlier 
times, this second part also was rightly apprehended, at least philologically. The- 
odoret repeats several times the remark that the word, translated into Greek, means 
the multitude of knowledge, on Ezek. i: 22, x: 1, and at the end of chapter x, 
anos and *Anpys occur constantly in this author. We might extend this ex- 
planation still further. According to Philo, in his life of Moses B. 8, p. 668, the 
name of the cherubim signifies much knowledge and wisdom, The word itself 
gives the much, but the idea of knowledge originated in his own inventive brain, 
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The term “ the living creatures ” supplies the place of a second 
proper name of the cherubim. The idea of the living creature is 
firmly established as early as in the first chapter of Genesis. 
There the living creature is only upon the earth, including the 
water and the air. According to Gen. ii: 7, the living being has 
a two-fold origin, from the earthy material and the quickening 
breath of God. According to Gen. ix: 16, (“ every living crea 
ture of all flesh that is upon the earth,”) the idea of the living 
creature is united with that of the (animated) flesh which belongs 
only to the earth. That the cherubim are called “ living crea- 
tures,” could in itself be only a mark of the genus to which they 
belong,—only indicate that they are like many other living beings. 
This single principle that the cherubim are to be looked for 
among living beings, would at once put to rest a number of erro- 
neous theories. The angels, particularly, which have been sup- 
posed to be the cherubim, according to a view widely extended 
among both Jews and Christians, and which was first thoroughly 
refuted by Vitringa, do not belong to these “ living creatures.” 
The remark of Theodoret, “ Living creatures are angels as well 
as men, the latter mortal, the former immortal,” and likewise 
that of Keil, “The cherubim, as living creatures, occupy the 
highest place in the kingdom of sp7rts,” are at variance with the 
usus loqguendi according to which the “living creature” as op- 
posed to dead matter, always designates the animate earthly 
creation. But we may go further. That the designation of the 
cherubim as living beings directly supplies the place of the 
proper name, (for the word “cherubim” does not once occur in 
the Apocalypse; they are only designated as living creatures), 
shows that by this term their nature must be completely ex- 
pressed, that the genus does not exist with them, but is com- 
pletely represented by them. All doubt, however, is removed by 
the fact that with the designation of the cherubim as living crea- 
tures there is interchanged the singular, “the living creature.” 
(Ezek. i: 20, 21, “ The spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels,” x: 15, 20: “ And the cherubim were lifted up. This 
is the living creature that I saw by the river of Chebar.”) This 
mark of unity shows that the cherubim represent the whole race 
of living creatures upon the earth, both men and beasts. 

Furthermore, there is imprinted upon the cherubim in the 
clearest manner, the symbol of the number four. Four beasts 
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appear in Ezekiel and in the Apocalypse. In the former the 
number four is given still wider scope; the four beasts have each 
four faces and four wings. Now this number four points to the 
earth. It is exhibited everywhere in the Old Testament as the 
symbol of the earth. We have four classes of living creatures 
upon the earth besides man in Gen. vii: 21,28: ‘ All flesh that 
moved upon the earth, both of fowd and of cattle and of beast and 
of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” In 
Ps. 148, the creatures which are to praise God upon the land are 
four times four. Compare especially verse 10: ‘ Beasts arfd all 
cattle, creeping things and flying fowl.” Thus the number four 
compels us to confine our attention to the earth, and does not 
allow us once to think, for example, of the angels, who Belong to 
heaven. We are led still further on, however, when we take a 
nearer view of the four beasts of which the cherub is composed. 
Only on the theory that the cherub is the composition of all 
living creatures upon earth, can this combination be reduced to a 
rational basis. The four beasts are exhibited as the representa- 
tives of the principal classes of living creatures. An old Jewish 
saying runs thus: “ There are four, the highest in creation: the 
lion among the wild beasts, the ox among the tame, the eagle 
among birds; man is over all, but God is the Most High.” Here 
we have a brief and excellent explanation of “ who sitteth above 
the cherubim.” That the ox really appears as the representative 
of the cattle, is proved by the fact that in order to prevent other 
interpretations, the calf is twice designedly substituted, which 
does not possess those characteristics of the ox which these other 
interpretations have in view, Ezek. i: 7; Rev. iv: 7; and that 
the eagle has the office of representing the race of birds, the same 
passage in the Apocalypse shows: ‘ And the fourth beast was 
like a flying eagle,” where the epithet of the eagle can have no 
other design. 

Significant, also, is the position which man occupies in the 
composition of the cherubim. It is entirely that which we 
should expect to find, if the cherubim are the representation 
of all living creatures upon earth. According to the position 
among the living creatures which is assigned to man in the 
Mosaic account of the creation, there could be, in’ a symbolic ex- 


hibition of living creatures, no simple classification of him with 
the other races of living beings. In a representation of life, man 
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must predominate, and precisely so do we find it in the cheru- 
bim. In the cherubim of the tabernacle, and of the temple, 
everything is human, as it appears, with the exception only of 
the wings. All the rest of animal existence must be satistied 
by this one symbolic representation, borrowed from that class, 
which, in the history of the creation, introduces the series of living 
creatures just as man concludes it. In Ezek. i: the human face 
is towards the east. Inthe Old Testament that is the foreside 
and the principal side. At the right and left are the lion and 
ox; behind, the bird, which, as observed in Genesis, occupies the 
last place. The creation progresses from the lower to the higher : 
first fish, (which are here omitted as belonging to a low grade of 
life), then birds, and last, man. J*urthermore, according to Ezek. 
i: 5, the human form is predominant, and this is very expres- 
sively elevated to the highest place in the description» ‘ And 
this was their appearance; they had the likeness of a man.” 
They all have the upright position, the hands and other pecu- 
liarities of man, who, according to Gen. i: is the crown of the 
living creation, as the only bearer of the Divine image, the lord 
over all the rest of the creation. 

That the cherubim exhibit the living creatures taken together, 
is evident also from this, that according to 1 Kings, vii: 29, in 
the temple, upon the bases of the wash-basins for the purification 
of the sacrificial offerings, “ lions, oxen and cherubim” were por- 
trayed. This fact shows on the one hand, that Solomon’s cheru- 
bim did not of themselves, like those of Ezekiel, have the face of 
the lion and ox. It is only explained by the fact that in Solo- 
mon’s cherubim, from an external view, only man and the race of 
birds standing at the other end of the life-gradation were repre- 
sented ; man by the whole figure, the bird by the wings, whose 
office of representing the flying creatures appears especially clear 
from this passage. Josephus, who adds the eagle upon his own 
responsibility, and Ziillig, who thought the eagle was “ carelessly ” 
omitted, overlook the fact that the eagle could not appear, be- 
cause birds had already been represented in the form of the cheru- 
bim itself. On the other hand, however, the addition to the 
cherubim of the Hons and oxen, which Dr. Riehm knows not 
what to do with, shows that they must stand in an intimate rela- 
tion to them, and such a relation only exists when the cherubim 


exhibit the living creatures. The lions and oxen, then, are sup- 
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plementary and explanatory additions, since they exhibit those 
classes of living creatures which had not been expressly repre- 
sented in the cherubim, although comprehended by them. Ziillig 
justly remarks that the grouping of the cherubim with the lions 
and oxen, presupposes the thought that the whole animal king- 
dom is divided into those four classes which are designated by the 
above mentioned noblest of every class. Not merely upon the 
ark of the covenant and the walls of the temple, but also upon 
its utensils was imprinted the signature of the Almighty Lord of 
Nature. Everywhere was Israel to be reminded that his God is 
not @ god, but absolutely God, endowed with infinite power to 
bless and to punish, the only one in the whole universe who is 
worthy to be feared and loved, and that with all the heart, 
soul and strength. Hand in hand with his absolute power goes 
the demand of unconditional surrender to him. The God of the 
spirits of all flesh desires an undivided heart. Everything else 
depends unconditionally upon him; therefore it is unreasonable 
to divide the heart betwen him and it; and because unreason- 
able, wicked ; and because wicked, an object of Divine resent- 
ment. 

Only as the cherub exhibits the living creatures, is its con- 
nection with the palms and flowers explained. According to 
1 Kings, vi: 29,in Solomon’s temple, “ All the walls round about 
were covered with figures of cherubim, palm trees and open 
flowers.” It is clear that the cherubim must be placed under 
one point of view with the palms and flowers. If one assumes 
with Bihr that the palms and flowers are symbols of happiness in 
general, that the decking with flowers shows the condition of the 
richest fullness of life, prosperity and success, he violently tears 
away the flowers from the cherubim with which they are insep- 
arably connected. Ezekiel says, in the description of the new 
temple, in chapter xli: 18, 19, 25: “And there were made 
cherubim and palm trees, and a palm tree between a cherub and 
a cherub; and a cherub had two faces, and the face of a man 
towards the palm tree on the one side, and the face of a lion 
toward the palm tree on the other side ; they were made through 
all the house round about, and there were made on the doors of 
the temple cherubim and palm trees like as were made upon the 
walls.” The inseparable connection between the cherubim and 
the palms appears here still stronger than in the temple of Solo- 
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mon, namely in this, that the faces of the cherubim looked to- 
wards the palms. I cannot regard Dr. Klietoth’s opinion as cor- 
rect, when he says: “ The palms remind us of the feast of taber- 
nacles; the figures of the cherubim are symbols of the presence 
of God, who here has his abode.” [ere cherubim and palms fall 
entirely asunder. There is only one way to explain the connec- 
tion of the cherubim with palms and flowers. The cherubim are 
proximately an exhibition of the animate creation ; at the same 
time, however, since the living creatures form the crown of 
the whole earthly creation, they are used to represent the whole. 
This addition of palms and flowers serves to show this more 
comprehensive meaning, namely, that the living creatures are 
not opposed to the rest of nature, but rather that they represent 
it. Next to the living creatures the vegetable kingdom is the 
most glorious revelation of God’s creative power. In modern sci- 
ence it is connected with animate existence in the idea of the or- 
ganic creation. The vegetable kingdom, however, could not be 
represented better than by the palms and flowers. According 
to Celsius, the palm is called by the Arabs, “ The blessed tree.” 
Libanius says of it, “ The palm rises aloft and withdraws itself. 
the greatest distance from the earth. It hastens, as it were, to 
heaven, and does not endure to remain on the earth, although 
having sprung from it.” Celsius expands the proposition that the 
palm and man are in many respects alike. Linnezeus called the 
palms “the princes of the vegetable kingdom.” Humboldt, 
“the noblest form of vegetation, to which the nations constantly 
awarded the prize of beauty.” As animal life attains its highest 
point in man, the lion, ox and eagle, so the vegetative in the 
palms and flowers. Plants and trees are the two parts of the 
vegetable kingdom in the history of creation; the three-fold 
division, which several expositors have assumed, rests upon an 
erroneous explanation. The plant attains its highest point in 
the flower; the king of trees is the palm. We have a commen- 
tary upon the connection of the palms with the cherubim in 
Ps. exlviii. In this psalm, whose object is to rejoice the heart of 
God’s children by pointing to his almighty dominion over nature, 
the Lord is praised, verse 9, by “ mountains, and all hills; fruit 
trees, and all cedars ;” verse 10, “ beasts, and all cattle; creep- 
ing things and flying fowls;” in verse 11 e sg., men, with the 
kings at the head and from these down to the humblest. As 
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what is adduced in verse 10 e¢ sq., as a telling proof of God’s 
omnipotence, corresponds to the cherubim, so the fruit-trees and 
cedars to the palms and flowers. The cedars and the palms 
strive for the rank of being “the trees of God.” Ps. civ: 16, 
Ixxx: 10. 

That the cherubim represent the living creatures upon earth 
and the earthly creation generally, appears also from the relation 
in which they stand, in Ezekiel, to the firmament. It is stated 
in Ezekiel i: 22, “ And the likeness of the firmament upon the 
heads of the living creature was as the color of the terrible” (7. e., 
awe-inspiring, imposing, glorious) “crystal, stretched forth over 
their heads above.” This firmament is the place of God’s 
throne. In verse 26, it is said: “ And above the firmament 
that was over their heads was the likeness of a throne, as 
the appearance of a sapphire stone: and upon the likeness 
of the throne was the likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it.” It can be subject to no doubt that the firma- 
ment is an image of heaven; for in the exhibition of the un:- 
verse, as it is given in this majestic vision, heaven cannot be 
omitted, especially since it appears in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as absolutely the most important part of 
the creation, the earth occupying a low place in relation to it. 
Furthermore, after the early statement of Gen. i: the firmament 
is everywhere the firmament of heaven. Moreover, heaven ap- 
pears invariably in a great number of passages as the place of 
God’s throne ; for example, in Is. Ixvi: 1, “The heaven is my 
throne and the earth is my footstool.” “ Stretched out” usaally 
designates the relation in which the heavens stand to the earth, 
as Isaiah, in chap. xl: 22, says: “It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshop- 
pers ; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in.” To the comparison with the ter- 
rible crystal, corresponds what Daniel says in chap. xii: 3, of 
the sublime luster of the firmament of heaven. If upon these 
grounds it is firmly established that by the firmament heaven is 
designated, the cherubim under the firmament can only represent 
the earthly creation ; for in the Old Testament heaven and earth 
are generally brought together as the spheres of God’s glory. 
Upon what is exhibited to the prophet in a figure, the Lord 
uppermost, under him the firmament, under the firmament the 
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cherubim, Isaiah gives a comment in chap. xlii: 5, “Thus saith 
God the Lord, he that created the heavens and stretched them 
out, he that spread forth the earth and that which cometh out of 
it, he that giveth breath unto the people upon it and spirit to 
them that walk therein.” As Ezekiel contrasts him who is 
enthroned above the firmament and the cherubim as an image 
of terror to sinners in their security, who imagined they could 
obtain salvation without repentance, as he shows them that in the 
whole universe there is no hiding-place for them, so Isaiah places 
him who stretches out the heavens, spreadeth forth the earth 
and gives breath unto the people upon it, as a security for the 
poor worm, Jacob, that he is not to remain in death, but awake 
to a glorious life and obtain a world-dominion. In the whole 
universe is there no power to do him harm, and all powers which 
prevail in the universe stand absolutely at the disposal of him 
who will accomplish the salvation of Zion. 

It is also of decided significance that He who sits upon the 
cherubim is many times connected with the God of //osts, the 
God whom sun, moon and stars serve, which are exhibited in the 
Seriptures not merely as glittering lights, but as the “ powers of . 
heaven,” which far surpass the earth in glory. The entire earthly 
sphere is worthy to stand by the side of the heavenly sphere of 
God’s omnipotence only as represented by the cherubim, the 
combination of living creatures, in which the united earthly crea- 
tion has its head. The Ixxxth Psalm, which expresses Judah’s 
grief over the carrying away of the ten tribes, and implores God 
to make an end to the wasting of his vine, begins with the words, 
“ Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like 
a flock; thou that sittest enthroned upon the cherubim, shine 
forth.” He addresses himself first to God’s love and shepherd 
faithfulness, then to his omnipotence, to which the whole earthly 
creation with all its powers is subjected. The second strophe 
begins with the words, “O Lord God of hosts, how long wilt 
thou be angry against the prayer of thy people?” Here the Lord 
of the heavenly and the Lord of the earthly powers appear side 
by side. In 1 Sam. iv: 4, it is said: “So the people sent to 
Shiloh, that they might bring from thence the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord of hosts who sitteth upon the cherubim.” Tie 
author has already in his eye the sad catastrophe which he has 
to relate afterward, the seizure of the ark of the covenant by the 
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Philistines. In the face of this he brings forth the idea that the 
ark of the covenant is the sanctuary of the Almighty Lord of 
heaven and earth, so that its loss cannot be attributed to weak- 
ness of Israel’s God, but only to the sin of the people, whom God 
by his just judgment condemned to the loss of his sanctuary. 
According to 2 Sam. vi: 2, David goes with all the people to 
bring up the ark of God, which is called by the name of the Lord 
of hosts that sitteth upon the cherubim. The words show that 
the undertaking was a great one, such as opened a new epoch for 
the people of God. He who with it renewed his advent to them 
was not one among many, but the Almighty Lord of heaven and 
earth. The explanation of the two names “ Jehovah Sabaoth,” 
and “He that sitteth upon the cherubim,” we have in Ps. 148. 
Here the Lord is praised, first from the heavens and the heights, 
by all his angels, and all his hosts, sun and moon and all his 
stars of light ; then of the earth, by beasts and all cattle, creeping 
things and flying fowl, kings of the earth and all people, young men 
and maidens, old and young. The practical result is this: He ex- 
alteth the horn of his people, the glory of all his saints, the chil- 
dren of Israel, the people which draweth near to him. The 
church is as certainly saved as its God rules with omnipotence in 
heaven and upon earth. No power prevails there which had not 
its origin in him, which is not given and taken away by him. 

We are also led to the assumed interpretation by the fact that 
he who sits enthroned upon the cherubim is several times con- 
nected with the name Llohim, which designates the God of Is- 
rael as the Godhead, absolutely, the possessor of the entire full- 
ness of the Godhead ; for example in 1 Sam. iv: 4, and in Ps. 
Ixxx, and likewise with other designations of the true Godhead 
and of unconditioned omnipotence. Hezekiah, when he was 
pressed to the last extremity by Assyria, the concentration of 
worldly power at that time, prays (2 Kings, xix: 15): ‘“O Lord 
God of Israel, thou who sittest upon the cherubim, thou art God 
alone over all the kingoms of the earth ; thou hast made heaven 
and earth. Let all the kingdoms of the earth know that thou, 
Lord, art God alone.” Here the sitting of God above the cheru- 
bim appears as the firmest security that the worldly power can 
in no respect harm God’s people; it appears in the same line 
with being God over all the kingdoms of the earth, and with the 
creation of the world which is added to this thought, the same 
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with being God alone. No other interpretation of the cherubim 
van explain this fact. In no other is given, with the sitting 
above the cherubim, simply the idea of omnipotence and par- 
ticularly dominion over the earth. In no other is the sitting 
above the cherubim unconditionally equivalent to being God 
alone and creator of heaven and earth. 

David, in his picture of the almighty interposition of God 
against his enemies, Ps. xviii: 10, says: “ He rode upon a cherub 
and did fly; he did fly upon the wings of the wind.” Usually 
elsewhere, God sits upon the cherubim ; here he rides upon them. 

This is explained on the ground that the Almighty Ruler of the 
earth, from whose hand no one ean deliver, who is able to save, 
if he will, even him who is sunk in the lowest depths of misery, 
and can destroy, if he will, even the mightiest, is here in activity. 
As certainly as God sits, he also rides. The sitting denotes the 
constant relation; the riding, the individual activity of this rela- 
tion. If God is the Lord of all earthly creatures, he must prac- 
tically exercise this dominion for the salvation of his people and 
the destruction of his enemies. What specially interests us, how- 
ever, in this passage, and furnishes an important contribution — 
to our knowledge of the nature of the cherubim, is the connec- 
tion of the cherubim with the wind. This connection is explained 
only when we see in the cherubim the representation of the liv- 
ing creatures. The wind represents the power of nature. The 
Lord of all living beings is at the same time he who gives direc- 
tion to the clouds and winds. Whoever has him for a friend, 
need not despair, if the cords of hell compass him about and the 
snares of death overcome him. His God sends from above, takes 
him, and draws him from great waters. 

Hand in hand with the combination of cherub and wind, in 
Psalms xviii, goes the fact that in Ezekiel, under and by the cher- 
ubim, four wheels are exhibited. By these wheels the powers of 
nature are designated, which serve God no less than the living 
beings. The point of comparison is the weight. The thought 
which finds its picturesque expression in the wheels, John Heer- 
mann, in the song, “ O God, how dreadful is thy wrath,” expresses 
thus: 

“Thou art the Lord, and God alone ; 
The thunder, lightning. fire and wind, 
Are waiting servants of thy throne, 
Swift messengers to do thy will. 
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O God, where is there one like thee, 

In realms of heaven and earth complete ? 
Who rutes so vast domain as He 

Whose subjects worship at his feet ?” 


The proof for the opinion that the wheels mean the powers of 
nature, is given by the connection of the cherub with the wind 
Ps. xviii, and the passage, Ezek. x: 18, where the prophet makes 
an express explanation concerniug the wheels: “The wheels 
were called in my hearing the whirlwind.” According to that, 
the wheels mean the whirlwind and what stands with it in a like 
relation, compare Is. v: 28. As there the wheels on the war 
chariots of the secular power, sent out by God for the pun- 
ishment of his rebellious people, are compared to the whirl- 
wind; so here, the order being reversed, the whirlwind is exhib- 
ited as representing the powers of nature which are like it in 
weight, under the figure of wheels. A further proof is given in 
Ezek. x: 6. There, the fire with which the wicked Jerusalem is 
to be burned, is taken from between the wheels, and indeed by 
the cherub, which hands it to the angel. Jerusalem, unlike So- 
dom and Gomorrah, was to be burned by men. But their activ- 
ity is one of subordination to divine conditions. They take the 
fire from between the wheels; behind and above them stands the 
angel which controls the work of burning. These are very clear 
and firm positions, which leave no doubt in regard to the mean- 
ing of the wheels. To the wheels in Ezekiel, correspond, in Ps. 
elviii: 8, “Fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling 
his word,” which there appear with the living creatures upon 
earth as the actual praise of God, as the security for the victory 
of his Church. How the powers of nature serve God with the 
cherubim appears in the history of Job. Of the four catas- 
trophes, two are accomplished by human instrumental'ties, so 
that they belong to the sphere of the cherubim, and two by the 
powers of nature, the fire of God and the wind. The words of 
the Psalmist also serve to explain the symbol of the wheels (Ps 
evi: 3, 4), “He maketh the clouds his chariot ; he moveth upon 
the wings of the wind. He maketh winds his angels, flaming 
fire his servant.” Here the clouds appear as the chariot of God 
because he guides them whither he will; they are obedient to 
him as their master, as steeds to an earthly charioteer. The 
application to the relations of God’s people is this: He who gives 
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direction to the clouds and winds, will also direct thy steps. It 
is said of the cherubim, in Ezek. i: 20: “ Whithersoever the spirit 
impelled them to go, they went, and the wheels were lifted up 
uniformly, for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels.” 
The creature and the power of nature work uniformly for God’s 
designs, to save or destroy, because both are in like manner de- 
pendent upon the spirit of God which impels them ; so that no- 
where has one really anything to do with man or beast, fire or 
storm, but everywhere with their Lord, who summons them and 
sets them in motion. The unity of the spirit in the beasts and in 
the wheels, shows that both harmoniously serve the will of God, 
whether for blessing or punishing, in consequence of a like de- 
pendence upon God, as the Chaldeans and the fire worked to- 
gether in the destruction of Jerusalem. Only as the cherubim 
are the combination of all living creatures, is there an explana- 
tion of the fact that they, as well as the wheels, appear in Ezekiel 
and in the Apocalypse, entirely covered with eyes. In Ezek. i: 
18, it is said the felloes of the wheels connected with the cheru- 
bim were full of eyes. This shows that the powers of nature, 
notwithstanding their apparent disorder, are under the guidance. 
of divine Providence. The wind appears to go where it will; 
but in reality this will is not independent ; a secret, hidden power 
guides by wise counsel all its movements. ‘The eyes,” remarks 
Hitzig, “are naturally attached to the outside of the felloes, 
rather than to the inside; for they are to look outward into the 
world and upon the course, not turned inward to look upon the 
spokes and axle.” The place where the eyes are situated indi- 
cates that the powers of nature, in their activity upon the world, 
are not in their relation to men subjected to a blind chance, but 
are guided by deliberate counsel; that there is reason in them 
because above them. While the passage of Ezekiel just men- 
tioned relates only to the wheels, it is said in chapter x: 12, of 
the cherubim themselves: “ And their whole body, and their 
backs, and their hands, were full of eyes round about ;” and in 
Rey. iv: 6, “And in the midst of the throne, and round about 
the throne, four beasts full of eyes before and behind.” The 
Psalmist utters the thought expressed by the symbol of the eyes 
upon the cherubim in the words (Ps. civ: 24): ‘“O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works!” (Cherub means the being which ex- 
hibits this multitude of God’s works), in “wisdom hast thou made 
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them all.” This thought, therefore, is founded upon that in 
Prov. viii: 22-31, which relates to the creative wisdom of God. 
In the living creation, no chance prevails, but everywhere law, 
order and design. It is not a monstrum horrendum ingens cut 
lumen ademptum, as the modern materialists teach, who put 
themselves in the same line with the apes from which they de- 
rive the origin of the human race, but everything in it is guided 
by intelligence. This intelligence does not belong to creatures 
as such, but to God who has created, guides and rules them in 
wisdom. The whole living creation is permeated by spirit, and 
where spirit is, there is also reason, design, purpose; for the 
spirit is that of the personal intelligence. The entire living crea- 
tion has its origin in God, and for that very reason bears the seal 
of intelligence in its being and its activity. The worm in the 
dust has the mark of the eye as well as man. That this is the 
meaning of the symbol of the eyes, is seen in Zech. iii: 9, where 
upon the one foundation-stone of the temple, which was to be re- 
built at that time, are engraved seven eyes. The thought can be 
no other than this, that the building of the temple is under the 
most particular direction of divine Providence. So in Zech. iv: 
10, where the seven eyes of the Lord which run through the 
whole earth, rule over the building of the temple. These eyes 
run through the whole earth in order to defend the kingdom of 
God on all sides, and to bring aid from every quarter. Accord- 
ing to Rev. v: 6, the Lamb has besides seven horns, seven eyes 
which are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 
Here horns and eyes designate the completeness of divine strength 
and intelligence with which Christ is endowed for the destruction 
of his enemies and the salvation of his people. If the eyes are 
thus taken as an image of that intelligence which is not inherent 
in the cherubim, but is displayed upon them, it is also explained 
why in Rev. iv: 8, the eyes of the cherubim are brought into con- 
nection with their ascription of praise. Accordingly this tribute 
of praise forms an explanation of the eyes. This passage reads, 
* And round about and within they are full of eyes, and have no 
rest day and night, and they say, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God, the Almighty.” The first clause, “they are full of eyes 
round about (in front) and within (in the back parts),” would be 
a needless repetition, if it did not stand in close connection with 
what follows ; and because they are a living, practical testimony 
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of God’s wisdom and glory, they incessantly say “holy ” by their 
very existence. 

The cherubim are full of eyes. In harmony with this, modcen 
ecience, so far as it really deserves the name of science, and is not 
a secretion of ‘evil beasts, slow bellies,” perceives that nature is 
exhibited everywhere as the work of intellect, and that the image 
of Providence is everywhere stamped upon it. The celebrated 
naturalist of St. Petersburg, Karl Von Baer, in his work, “ What 
is the correct view of Animate Nature ?” (Berlin), 1862, calls the 
life process, the thought of creation. He finds in the instincts of the 
insect world “something original, not proceeding from the bodily 
constitution; but standing above it.” Instinct, in his view, is 
“an emanation from the universe, not a result of bodily relations. 
The intelligence which appears to lie at its foundation is noé the 
intelligence of the animals, but a necessity which a higher intelli- 
gence has laid upon them.” Te cites, among other examples, the 
life-process of the gnat, which begins its life in the water and 
completes it in the air. It takes its position upon a floating leaf 
or overhanging blade of grass, and drops its eggs into the water 
beeause the new-made germs must begin their existence in water.- 
We cannot attribute a foreknowledge to the gnat, and yet it acts 
in this case just as if the future destiny of its young were well un- 
derstood. It avoids the water as long as it does not need it; it 
seeks it when it is necessary for the future germ. The lamented 
Schubert pointed to many similar facts in his “ Mirror of Nature,” 
which appears not to have obtained its merited circulation. Pro- 
fessor Fichte, in his introduction to the German translation of 
Janet’s treatise upon materialism, says: the spirit of materialism 
and the spirit of natural science are diametrically opposed to each 
other, standing intrinsically in an irreconcilable antagonism. 
What all natural science animates and continually fills with new 
inspiration, is the real, never deceived confidence that there és 
reason in things, that an inner harmony and an intelligent mnu- 
tual adaptation embrace the whole as well as the individual of 
nature; in short, that that great principle is nowhere and never 
sacrificed, which speculation has termed “immanent teleology,” 
an inner design and omnipresent reason in things. What natural 
science therefore really discovers, what it proves in minutest de- 
tail and brings to undeniable acknowledgment, is only the con- 


tinual confirmation of that great thought. In its proper spirit it 
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is an uninterrupted divine service, a thoughtful, intelligent glori- 
fication of that inexhaustible Wisdom which reveals itself in na- 
ture. The materialistic view is by no means merely a protest 
against a philosophical or religious theory, but against the entire 
round of experience, against the nature of the universe itself. The 
creation would have to be a different thing, if materialism were 
proved true; and this we say with confidence, that in case it 
should ever prevail as the true and satisfying view of the world, in 
that time also would the last remembrance of the great results 
of natural science have perished, and scientific barbarism have 
broken in. These are golden words, and had the author uttered 
no others, he would not have lived in vain. He has thereby ful- 
filled the highest problem proposed to science, “I will ascribe 
righteousness to my Maker,” Job xxxvi: 3. Let them by this 
learn shame, who, like C. Vogt, are round about full of eyes and 
yet cannot see, who thus deprive themselves of the high privi- 
lege of man, to know Him whose seal is stamped upon all nature. 
Shame to them and wo to them if they do not come to reflection! 

The cherub means what is living upon earth. Only when 
this is perceived, is explained the connection of the cherub with 
the elders in the Apocalypse. The elders are there the repre- 
sentatives of the church. If they are purely ideal beings, there 
will also be an ideal element in the cherubim with which they are 
connected, and they will err who perceive simply real existences. 
In chapter xiv: 3, the church of the perfected saints upon the 
heavenly Zion, sing the new song “ before the throne and before 
the four beasts and the elders.” The reason why the four beasts 
are there connected with the elders we perceive in v. 4, where it 
is said of the elect in their heavenly perfection: “These were re- 
deemed from among men as first fruits unto God and the Lamb.” 
The four beasts, or rather the four “living creatures,” have their 
highest type in man, and the transfiguration of the human race 
in the glory of the elect is here celebrated. In the similar scene, 
chapter vii: 9-17, in which the believers in Christ are brought 
before us in the heavenly glory which awaits them, the elders pre- 
cede the four beasts, while in chapter iv, they are placed after 
them. Whiere the elders precede they appear as the first inter- 
ested. On the other hand, the four beasts have a title to the first 
place because they represent the genus, while the elders exhibit 
only a species of this genus. By a change of order, two aspects 
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of the case are satisfied. No less transparent, according to our 
view, is the connection of the elders and the four beast in chapter 
xix: 4. There the four and twenty elders and the four beasts 
fall down and worship God who sits upon the throne, saying, 
Amen, Alleluia. The occasion, the great favor of God, which 
salls forth worship and praise, is the downfall of the great harlot. 
With the representatives of the church which suffered the bloody 
persecution of the Roman power, represented by the amorous 
woman, the representatives of the living creation upon earth also 
present their thanks for the redemption of the earth, which, ac- 
cording to verse 2, she corrupted by her fornication, by her crafty, 
coquettish policy. Not merely the church, but also all down- 
trodden humanity is interested in the downfall of world-ruling 
Rome. 

Only on the ground that the cherubim are the combination of 
living creatures upon earth, is explained, in the Apocalypse, their 
participation in the judgments upon the earth. In the opening 
of the first four seals, in chap. vi: 1, sgq., the prophet hears every 
time one of the four beasts say, as with a voice of thunder, “ Come 
and see.” The beasts announce the different scenes of the judg- 
ment, because they are the representatives of the living creatures 
upon the earth to which these judgments relate. In chap. vi: 6, 
it is further said, “ And I heard a voice in the midst of the four 
bests say, A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny, and hurt not the oil and the wine.” The 
voice is uttered “in the midst of the four beasts,” because this 
notice concerns them. The cherubim therefore represent beings 
which are interested in the increase of wheat and barley, oil and 
wine, beings which must suffer in years of famine. Here, all 
other interpretations of the cherubim must fail, for example that 
of the creative powers of God, the angels, the four evangelists, 
the officers in the church. In chap. xv: 7, one of the four beasts 
gives to the seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of 
God who liveth forever and ever. The earthly creatures of God 
acknowledge by this act the justice of the judgment which comes 
upon them. They say with bowed heads, We receive what we 
have deserved. 

Only on the assumed interpretation, also, is explained the fact 
that the cherubim so invariably appear beneath the throne of 
God, and, indeed, under circumstances where it was their object 
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either to give comfort to the church in the face of the apparently 
omnipotent world, and to give it the pledge of certain victory 
over it, as in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse, or to oppose 
the delusion oi the Cegenerate sons of the church, who presumed 
they could escape the vengéance of their offended God, as in Eze- 
kiel. The cherutim beneath the throne, which represent that 
God is the God of the spirits of all flesh, oppose in like manner 
the despair and the self-security of the church. 

Finally, the interpretation still somewhat plausible among the 
various views of the cherubim, which also is wide-spread and so 
tenacious of existence that it constantly reappears, the angel in- 
terpretation, utterly fails on Rev. v: 11: ‘And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts, and the elders; and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand,” and on Rev. vii: 11: “ And all the angels 
stood round about the throne, and about the elders and the four 
beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God.” The distinction of the beasts and the angels here appears 
clear as the sunlight. The myriads of angels, a// angels, surround 
the circle, in which, with the throne and the twenty four elders, 
are also the four beasts. Moreover, the sphere of the cherubim is 
everywhere defined as very different from that of the angels. 
The cherubim never perform the service of messengers, of “ spir- 
its sent forth to minister,” Heb. i: 14, “that excel in strength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word.” Ps, ciii: 20. Their business is only to be beneath God’s 
throne, to portray his omnipotence, to bless and praise him, be- 
sause their existence is really the praise of God, in harmony with 
Ps. ciii: 22, “ Bless the Lord, all his works, in all places of his 
dominion ;” as according to Ps. xix, the heavens declare the glory 
of God, of which they are a speaking proof, and then on account 
of his benefits which he imparts to his creatures upon earth; 
finally an activity in the pretiguration of the judgments which 
befall the earth. Only a few words are anywhere put in their 
mouths, a proof that speaking is not their proper employment, 
that it is only loaned to them for the explanation of the real 
speech which is given by their very existence. 


Our task of establishing the correct interpretation of the sym- 
bol of the cherubim is completed. It still remains for us to ex- 
amine more closely some of the principal passages in which tlc 
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cherubim are mentioned. It is our object to make the rich treas- 
ures for edification which the cherubim present, the inalienable 
property of our readers, and therefore we may hope that they will 
aecompany us with participating interest in the remaining part of 
our discussion. 

In this special part of our inquiry we give our attention in 
the first place to the really fundamental passage, Gen. iii: 24, 
“And he drove out the man, and he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubim and the flame of the glittering 
sword, to guard the way to the tree of life.” ; 

The thought which is here presented, in the clearest manner, 
in harmony with the condition of the human race, which is pic- 
tured as it were before our eyes, is this, that men by the omnipo- 
tence of an offended God, are entirely excluded from the life which 
was designed to be the reward of their faithful obedience. 

The wrath of God is represented by the glittering sword. We 
must not assign the sword to the cherubim, for it is not said with 
the flame, (although Luther translated: “The cherubim with a 
naked, cutting sword,”) but “and the flame.” The sword ap- 
pears with the cherubim as an additional power. One sword also . 
would not be adapted to the completeness of the cherubim. 
Moreover, elsewhere the cherubim have nothing to do with the 
sword. To the divine wrath which is represented by the sword, 
they are themselves wholly unrelated. Under other circum- 
stances, if man had not fallen, being in friendly company they 
would themselves appear friendly, as the cherubim on the ark of 
the covenant prove. According to all parallel passages we have 
rather to regard as bearer of the sword, either God or his angel 
which is mediator of all his transactions with the human race. 
In the books of Moses, it is God himself who speaks, Deut. xxxii: 
41: “IfI whet my glittering sword, and my hand take hold on 
judgment, I will render vengeance to mine enemies, and I will 
reward them that hate me.” With a drawn sword the angel of 
the Lord appears to Balaam, and likewise to David, when he had 
sinned by numbering the people. 1 Chron. xxi: 16. Also in Josh. 
v: 13, and in Is. xxxiv: 5, the sword belongs to God and his 
angel. Ifthe sword is here to be placed in the closest relation to 
God, the same will hold good also in regard to the cherubim. 
According to the analogy of all other passages we shall have to 
regard God as enthroned upon them, as appearing above them ; 
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and the more so, because the cherubim are never used as the 
angels, for a mission. The apparent independence of cherubim 
and sword was occasioned by this fact, that in the entire appari- 
tion just those points specially attracted the attention of the 
primitive men, in substance God’s wrath and omnipotence, which 
caused every attempt to obtain what he had forbidden to appear 
vain and foolish. ‘ He caused the cherubim to dwell and the 
sword,” is therefore equivalent to he who sits upon the cherubim 
and wields the sword drove them out. “To cause to dwell” oc- 
curs also elsewhere in the sense of establishing of permanent con- 
sequence. Josh. xviii: 1. He set them up, not without and beside 
himself, but appearing himself enthroned above them. In reality 
the setting up of the cherubim takes place now after every sin. 
Conscience cries out to the sinner that he, by offended Omnipo- 
tence is completely excluded from access to salvation. A whole 
swarm of erroneous opinions upon this passage opposes us. The 
cherubim are not “guardians of paradise,” not “executors of jus- 
tice;” they are not mediators of “ the majestic presence of God 
according to its wrathful side,” with which the cherubim in them- 
selves have entirely nothing to do, which is here represented by 
the sword alone; much less may it be said that the garden was 
given to the cherubiin as a place of abode, which would also be 
true of the sword. We have here no “mythical beings,” no 
“ oriffins,” but the exhibition of an eternally true thought in pic- 
turesque form, in the spirit of the primitive time, in which thought 
took on flesh and blood of its own accord. That is the truth in 
regard to one of the many unfortunate hypotheses concerning the 
second and third chapters of Genesis, which viewed the contents 
of these chapters as an attempt to transfer a hieroglyphic picture 
to words. 

We now turn to the cherubim over the ark of the covenant in 
the tabernacle. The facts as laid down in Ex. xxv: 16, sqq. are 
these: In the ark of the covenant is placed the “ testimony,” 
outwardly exhibited by the two tables of the law. Over the tes- 
timony is the “ atonement,” outwardly exhibited by the lid of 
the ark. Above the atonement, in immediate connection with 
it, rise two cherubim, outwardly exhibited by being made of the 
same mass of gold as the atonement, and as it were, growing out 
of it. The cherubim stand on the two sides of the atonement. 
Their countenances are directed toward each other. They look 
down upon the atonement. The atonement is covered by their 
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outstretched wings. The Lord is enthroned above the cheru- 
bim, and thence makes known to Moses all his commands for 
the people. 

The explanation of these facts is this: The foundation of God’s 
covenant with Israel is the testimony, the revelation of the will 
of God to Israel. That is a great grace which the Lord gave to 
his people and in them to the church of all times, so that in his 
word they possess a light for their way; as the psalmist sings : 
“We sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes and his judg- 
ments unto Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation, and 
judgments have they not known.” So Moses himself says in 
Deut. iv: 8, “ Where is there a nation so glorious, that hath 

statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law which I set 
before you this day.” If they are faithful in this blessing, if they 
endeavor with all their heart to fulfill the commands, they have in 
the “atonement” the pledge of the pardon of their sins of weak- 
ness, or as Philo expresses it, of “the gracious power of God.” 
That is the second great benefit. From the second arises a third ; 
from the expiation appears the protection of the cherubim, whose 
countenances look propitiously upon the atonement and the ex- . 
piated people, and their wings protectingly cover them. All 
things must serve in the best manner those who love God and 
are loved by him; the creatures are connected with their Creator, 
and if the people of God only have him on their side, the whole 
creation stands in a friendly relation to them. 

We have still some points to explain more definitely. In re- 
gard to the form of the cherubim, Ziillig remarks: “ According 
to Ex. xxv: 20, the faces of the two cherubim were directed 
toward the lid of the ark of the covenant. Had they been the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, only one of their four countenances could 
have stood in this direction, while the three others must have 
looked in directions corresponding to the other three sides. 
Every one therefore had only one face, while those of Ezekiel 
had four.” The cherubim of the ark of the covenant had the 
human form and human countenances, and the three other classes 
of living creatures were represented by the wings taken from 
birds, which in the history of creation form the beginning of the 
living creatures just as man forms the end of the series. These 
wings maintained the two-fold office of forming the throne of 
God above and of overshadowing the “ atonement” beneath. 
Why do the cherubim appear above the ark of the covenant ? 
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In general they belong there because it was of the greatest con- 
sequence to show that Israel’s God is absolutely God, which in 
the Pentateuch, from the first chapters onward, is made so em- 
phatically and designedly prominent; that the temple is conse- 
crated to the God of the spirits of all flesh, who is almighty to 
deliver those who keep his commands and to destroy those who 
violate them. For the same purpose were cherubim also to be 
interwoven in the interior curtains or hangings of the tabernacle, 
Ex. xxvi: 1. We have already shown what special significance 
the cherubim had in connection with the whole ark of the cove- 
nant. This meaning is in the first place one of consolation, but 
in the background stands one of admonition and alarm. If the 
church is not earnest in regard to the foundation of the whole, 
the testimony, the revelation of the divine will; if it treats with 
wantonness the great grace of knowing its Lord’s will; if the 
commandments which ought to be obeyed, it las only upon the 
lips, to boast of them and to judge others by them, Rom. ii; 
the atoneinent at once loses its meaning, the protecting power 
of the cherubim inseparably connected with it has an end, the 
countenance turned complacently towards it changes to one of 
terror, the majesty of the offended God enthroned above the 
cherubim arms them for the punishment of his unfaithful pesple. 

The further question, why do the cherubim form one part with 
the atonement, is answered by what has already been remarked. 
The fact shows that from the expiation comes the protection 
which the cherubim afford. 

That the faces of the cherubim are turned towards each other, 
indicates the mutual harmony of the creatures among themselves, 
which rests upon their common relation to the Lord whose spirit 
prevails in them. 

That the face of the cherubim is turned toward the “ atone- 
ment” doves not signify ‘that grace is the most adorable secret,” 
(the passage 1 Pet. i: 12, referring to the angels which have 
nothing to do with the cherubim, has without reason been placed 
in connection with them), but the attentive countenance is a mark 
of the friendly disposition which the creature cherishes towards 
the church which is reconciled with God, Ps. xxxvi: 16, as the 
countenance averted or concealed is often the mark of a hostile 
disposition. As the cherubim, and in them the Lord enthroned 
above them, here look upon the atonement, so in Ps. Ixxvi: 20, in 
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a time of severe affliction of the church, the Lord is entreated to 
“look upon the covenant.” Thus apprehended, the countenance 
of the cherubim directed to the atonement is in harmony with 
the fact that they cover the atonement with their wings, and 
both facts come under one point of view. 

There can be no doubt that the covering of the atonement is a 
symbol of the protection which the cherubim afford to the recon- 
ciled church. ‘ Covering” appears frequently as a covering of 
protection, ¢. g. Ps. exl: 7, ‘Thou coverest my head in the hour 
of battle,” and wings ure repeatedly an image of protection, e. g. 
Ps. xxxvi: 7, “ How excellent is thy goodness, and the children 
of men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings ;” Ps. Ixi: 4, 
“ T will abide in the tabernacle forever ; I will trust in the covert 
of thy wings.” But it is entirely decisive that in Ezek. xxviii: 14, 
according to the context the covering cherub must necessarily be 
one of proteciion. This throws more light on the covering of the 
cherubim in the sanctuary, as the prophet borrowed the figure 
from them and expressly alludes to them. The thought which 
lies at the foundation of the symbolic exhibition, that the crea- 
ture is in harmony with its Creator, that the church reconciled 
with its God rejoices in the protection of the creature, we fre- 
quently find expressed in the Old Testament. Thus it is said in 
Lev. xxvii: 3, sg. “If ye walk in my commandments” (the 
right conduct towards the testimony as the condition of partici- 
pation in the atonement)— I will rid weld beasts out of the land, 
and the sword” (man, the highest type of the living creatures) 
“shall not go through your land.” On the contrary, in verses 
22, 25, it is said of those who despise the testimony and thereby 
deprive themselves of participation in the atonement, “ And I 
will send against you the living creature of the field, and it shall 
rob you and destroy your cattle and make you few in number 
and your name shall be desolate. And I will bring upon you an 
avenging sword for the avenging of the covenant,” (the atonement 
which can never be idle now acquires a destructive meaning)— 
“and I will give you into the hand of the enemy.” In Hos. ii: 
18, it is said of the people excited to repentance, “ And in that 
day will I make a covenant for them with the beasts of the field 
and with the fowls of heaven and with the creeping thing of the 
ground; and I will break the bow and the sword and the battle 
out of their land. Here we have of the “living creatures” 
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which the Lord makes friendly to his recovered people, a number 
four; from the irrational creature the prophet ascends to man. 
Also in Ezek. xxxiv: 25 sqg., peace with God is followed by 
peace with the creatures: ‘ And I will make with them a cove- 
nant of peace, and I will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the 
land ; and they shall dwell safely in the wilderness and sleep in 
the woods.—And they shall no more be a prey to the heathen, 
and the beasts of the earth shall not devour them, and none shall 
make afraid.” The “ beasts of the earth” often appear also in 
human form. By the lion, one of the countenances of the cheru- 
bim in Ezekiel, the Pagan wickedness and tyranny is several 
times designated, e. g. in Is. xxxv: 9. In Nebuchadnezzer are 
exhibited at the same time, man, lion and eagle. The four 
kingdoms in Daniel do not appear in the form of four beasts to 
no purpose. In Is. lvi: 9, the beasts of the field are the heathen 
whom the Lord sends upon his degenerate people. So Schiller 
also sings: ““ Women become hyenas.” The bound which the 
original ordering of creation established between men and beasts 
can be destroyed by the degeneracy of men. 

The cherubim in the temple of Solomon require, in the princi- 
pal facts, no separate consideration. The same holds good of 
them as of the cherubim in the tabernacle. Solomon’s construe- 
tive activity was here confined to narrow limits. In substance 
he was only permitted to reproduce what Moses had received 
by revelation. Only some individual points attract our atten- 
tion. According to 1 Kings vi: 23 sq., to the smaller figures of 
the cherubim directly over the ark of the covenant, Solomon 
added “in his temple two others, ten cubits high, carved from 
the wood of the olive tree and overlaid with gold, which, with 
extended wings stood near the ark of the covenant. Their out- 
stretched wings formed a second, higher covering above the ark 
of the covenant.” (Ziillig). That the wings of these cherubim 
reached from one wall of the holy of holies to the other, repre- 
sented the completeness of the protection which God grants to 
his people by the mediation of his creatures. 

According to 1 Chron. xxviii: 18, David gives to Solomon the 
gold “ for the pattern of the chariot of the cherubim that spread 
out their wings and cover the ark of the covenant of the Lord.” 
The cherubim here do not draw a chariot, but they are them- 
selves the chariot, as also in Ecclesiasticus xlix : 8, the chariot of 
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the cherubim is the chariot which consists of the cherubim them- 
selves, and in Ps. xviii: 10, “God rides upon the cherub.” The 
relation of God to his living creatures is like that of the charioteer 
to his chariot, which is completely under his control. God, the 
absolute controlling. principle in and for his creatures, is the 
thought which lies at the foundation of denoting the cherubim 
by the chariot. 

When the figure of the chariot, first used by David in Ps. xviii, 
was once adopted, it was natural to give wheels also to the 
chariot. We have already seen that these wheels, at the same 
time under and with, or by the side of, the cherubim, not subor- 
dinate to them but codrdinate with them, in Ezekiel, represent 
the forces of nature which are guided by the Lord of creation, 
as well as living creatures in harmony with them. The proper 
source of this symbolic exhibition, however, is not to be found in 
Ezekiel. Vitringa clearly proves that it goes back to Solomon, 
and they who will still deny it, either are not acquainted with 
his argument or have not properly estimated it. In place of the 
single laver for the purification of the sacrificial offerings, which 
Moses, according to Ex. xxx: 18, placed before the tabernacle, 
between it and the altar for burnt offerings, there are in the tem- 
ple of Solomon besides the brazen sea, ten lavers which by the 
order of Solomon were made by Hiram, the artizan. The de- 
scription of these lavers is very brief; it occupies only one verse. 
On the other hand no utensil of the temple has the author of the 
Book of Kings so minutely described as the pedestals of these 
lavers; he devotes to them no less than twelve verses, 1 Kings 
vii: 28-39. This implies at the outset that these pedestals must 
have a deeper, substantial meaning, and it will nof perplex us that 
these pedestals, together with the lavers resting upon them, out- 
wardly viewed, had only a very subordinate position ; for what was 
represented on the part, belonged to the whole, and it was natu- 
ral to represent it just here, for only here on these newly added 
utensils was given free scope for the sacred art, while in the more 
important utensils the Mosaic patterns had to be copied. Now 
upon these pedestals were represented lions, oxen, cherubim and 
palm trees. This showed that the temple was consecrated to the 
Lord of the whole organic creation. ‘The symbol,” says Velt- 
husen, “ indicated the presence of the only true, supreme Lord 
of all nature, and therefore distinguished this building, conse- 
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crated to him, where he was worshipped and had graciously 
promised to receive sacrifice and prayer, from all idol temples.” 
Under the pedestals are four wheels. That these must have a 
symbolic meaning is evident, not only from the analogy of the 
significant figures on the pedestals, and from comparing Ezekiel, 
where, as here, the wheels connected with the cherubim and 
occupying the lower position in relation to them, for clear and 
decisive reasons signify the forces of nature, but it lies also in the 
nature of the case, since there is no practical end which the 
wheels could serve. It has been supposed the wheels were 
designed to render the pedestals with the lavers easily ‘ porta- 
ble.” They only occupied a fixed position as is expressly said in 
1 Kings vii: 39, and a portability is not to be thought of. 

We will conclude with a consideration of the magnificent 
vision of the cherubim in Ezekiel. First, however, let us exam- 
ine the incidental mention of the cherub in Ezek. xxviii: 14. 
Here, in his prophecy against the king of Tyrus, the prophet 
says to him: “Thou wast an anointed cherub, the covering 
[cherub].” As the cherub embraces in a unity the multitude of 
created things, so the king the multitude of his people. The 
nature of the royal position can hardly be designated more 
appropriately than by the name of Cherub. Jeremiah, in Lam. 
iv: 20, calls the king of Israel the life-breath of his people, inas- 
much as they live or die with him. Like the cherub also, the 
king is a concentration of created being. Diihr says truly: “ The 
accompanying description of the wisdom, beauty, perfection, 
power, greatness and glory of this king, clearly shows that the 
term Cherub is conferred upon him because he stands upon the 
highest grade of created life. Everything which this creation 
has of greatness and glory was united in him as in the cherub.” 
The king calls himself God. The prophet concedes to him a 
position like that of an anointed cherub, but because he tran- 
scends the position loaned him by God who had anointed him 
and by his spirit endowed him with gifts, God wrests it from 
him and he sinks to naught. The cherub is further designated 
as “the covering.” The article alludes to the well-known, cov- 
ering cherub in the sanctuary, and especially to Ex. xxv: 20. 
As the cherub in the sanctuary covers the ark of the covenant 
and especially the atonement, as a mark of the protection which 
it affords to the covenant people in consequence of the action of 
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God ruling over it, so the king of Tyrus is the protector of his 
state with all the people who are dependent upon him. As how- 
ever in case of the cherub the protecting power proceeds only 
proximately from it, but in reality from the power of God which 
animates it, so the king of Tyrus only has power to cover by 
the grace of God, and when he has made himself unworthy of 
this grace, the power is lost. Much perplexity has been occa- 
sioned by the mistake of extending too far the comparison with 
the cherub, which is limited solely to the words quoted ; as for 
example Bihr remarks: ‘“ Here the king of Tyrus is called figu- 
ratively a covering cherub, and it is said of him; “ Thou dwell- 
est in Eden the garden of God,” and Rielm says: “The King of 
Tyrus is compared with the cherub which dwells upon the moun- 
tain of God and walks in the midst of stones of fire.” The clause 
in verse 13, “ Thou wast in Eden the garden of God,” in a con- 
dition glorious like that of the first man in paradise, and likewise 
that in verse 14, following the comparison with the cherub, 
“Thou wast upon the mountain of God, in the midst of the 
stones of fire” which formed a protecting wal: about thee, so that 
under God’s miglity protection thou couldst protect thy subjects, 

stand in no immediate relation to the cherub, but represent the 
glory of the king of Tyrus under another figure. In this glory 

of his he is like (1), the first man in paradise, (2), the cherub, (8), 

one who upon a high mountain is surrounded by a fiery wall. 

We now turn to the exalted vision of the cherubim which 
opens the prophecies of Ezekiel. 

The historical occasion of this vision was the false hopes which 
at that time had seized the minds of those who had remained in 
Jerusalem with king Zedekiah at their head. A giddy-minded- 
ness had pervaded the people. The prophecies of Jeremiah, 
which announced the impending consummation of judgment by 
the Chaldeans, were disregarded. From confidence in the league 
with the Egyptian power, which about that time must have been 
in the ascendant, they hoped they could soon free themselves 
from the Chaldean supremacy. The exiles also shared these 
hopes, as appears from the letter of Jeremiah, in chap. 29, 
addressed to them. In it he admonishes them: “ Let not the 
prophets, which are among you deceive you, and obey not your 
diviners, for they prophesy falsely unto you in my name.” They 
thought a return to their native country would soon be permitted, 
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and to this thought was added that of codperating to accomplish 
it. Ezekiel was to counteract these illusions and agitations 
which prevented the people from traveling God’s appointed 
way of repentance. This counteraction was effected in the first 
place by the vision of the cherubim, the real import of which 
Grotius thus well expresses in few words: “ After the long 
patience of God, everything went forth to vengeance.” The 
subsequent remarks of the prophet are to this opening vision 
as an explanation to the text. 

Parallel with Ezekiel’s vision of the cherubim, is the seething- 
pot coming from the north, which appears to his older colleague, 
Jeremiah, at his calling, Jer. i: 18, with the subjoined explana- 
tion, “Out of the north evil shall break forth upon all the 
inhabitants of the land; for lo, I will call all the families of the 
kingdoms of the north, and they shall come, and they shall set 
every one his throne before the gates of Jerusalem and against 
all the walls thereof round about, and against all the cities of 
Judah.” The vision of Ezekiel serves to uphold and confirm 
that older vision against the oppositions of the age. To all 
hopes of salvation it opposes offended Omnipdtence. We have 
here, at the same time, the counterpart to that first appearance 
of the cherubim in Paradise. As there, God appearing above 
the cherubim excludes from the tree of life by the flaming sword, 
so here, God appearing above the cherubim stands between the 
people and salvation and cuts off every avenue to the latter for 
the people. 

The description begins, Ezek. i: 4, with the words, “And I 
looked, and behold a tempest came out of the north, a great 
cloud and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness about it (the 
cloud, from the fire shining through it) and out of the midst 
thereof as the appearance of chasmal, out of the midst of the 
tire.” That the appearance bears a threatening character, is 
shown from the connection of the three principal figures of wrath, 
judgment and punishment, the storm, the cloud, and the fire 
whose further description as fire ¢nfo/ded, in balls, borrowed from 
Ex. ix: 24, shows that the same energy of God’s punitive justice 
which once, in early times, manifested itself toward the Egypt- 
ians, is now directed against the chosen people of God, who have 
despised the grace of that God who with earnest admonition had 
said: “The Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous God.” 
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From the midst of the fire the image of God appears to the 
prophet as the appearance of chasmal. Chasmal here designates 
the essence of God’s personality, his holiness, that is, the infinite 
glory, the unconditional exaltation over every creature, his in- 
comparableness, his perfection. That it designates something of 
brightest luster, the similar brightness in chap. viii: 2, leaves 
no remaining doubt. The Alexandrian version renders it by 
electrum, a metal distinguished for its luster, consisting of gold 
mixed with a fifth part of silver. “From the midst of the fire” 
causes a shudder in the inmost depths of the soul. It is a fear- 
ful thing to have the source of all salvation an enemy. All 
hope is thereby destroyed. There is no one in heaven or on 
earth who rescues from his hand. Still the case has also a com- 
forting side. It is better to fall into the hands of God than of 
men, better to deal with God than with the terrible Chaldeans. 
If he is in the first place angry, and indeed with a wrath which 
burns to the lowest hell and consumes the land with its increase 
and sets on fire the foundations of the mountains, Deut. xxxii: 22, 
yet there is always in him a back-ground of mercy, and indeed 
of a mercy which is as great as he is himself, the infinitude of — 
which is an emanation of his holiness, and salvation will follow 
repentance. 

The further description of the vision as it is given from verse 5 
onward, presents the following points. First, under the high 
throne, on which God sits in human form, like a glorious king, 
appears the firmament, the image of heaven, the embodiment of 
the name Sabaoth, by which the Lord is so often designated as 
the Almighty Ruler of heaven. The description of the firma- 
ment is very brief, because in the present case “the powers of 
heaven” are not immediately interested. 

So mnch the more detailed is the description of those points in 
the vision which exhibit God as the Lord of the beings and forces 
of nature; for, just these was the Lord to summon for the pun- 
ishment of his unfaithful people. The Chaldeans, the represent- 
atives of the living creatures, the union of man, lion, ox, and eagle 
(Dan. vii: 4), were to capture Jerusalem, and it was to be burned 
with jive. The living creatures are represented by the cherubim, 
which in this connection admits only the one explanation, that 
God sends the creature against his rebellious people. The forces 
of nature are represented by the wheels. It is a wholly imperti- 
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nent question in what manner the wheels were connected with 
the cherubim. It was sufficient for the image of the chariot 
that the cherubim occupy the higher position ; the wheels, under 
which figure the forces of nature are exhibited on account of 
their weight and energy, the lower position. All is to be re- 
garded as light and airy. We have before us an ideal picture, 
too etherial by far, to be grasped by painting and sculpture. 
“The appearance of the wheels and their work was like that 
of the Chrysolite.” This indicates the glory of the forces of 
nature. “ A wheel was in the middle of a wheel,” into every 
wheel another wheel is inserted. “In their going, they went 
according to their four sides.” This implies that the forces of 
nature are absolutely at the disposal of God, that he can use them 
where he will, and send them whither he will. That the felloes 
of the wheels are full of eyes, signifies that the forces of nature 
do not work blindly, but are guided by Providence. That the 
spirit of the living creature is in the wheels, shows that one and 
the same divine power is active in living beings and in the forces 
of nature, so that they work harmoniously for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s purposes. In the repetition of the vision of the 
cherubim, in chap. 10, the cherub stretches out his hand, takes 
the fire with which Jerusalem is to be burned from between the 
wheels, and hands it to the one clothed in linen, to the angel of 
the Lord, which received from him who sits upon the throne the 
commission to burn Jerusalem. By this is meant that the activ- 
ity of the Chaldeans in the burning of the city, represented by 
the participation of the cherub, is entirely subordinate, that in 
reality the burning of Jerusalem is to be regarded like that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in which no human agency was employed. 
The fire is under the throne of God, is an element created by 
God, and the cherub only upon God’s command hands it to the 
angel from which the direct action goes forth. In Ezek. xi: 22, 
it is said: “ Then did the cherubim lift up their wings, and the 
wheels went beside them; and the glory of the God of Israel 
was above them.” Kliefoth justly calls attention to the fact 


that it reads, “ the wheels,” but “ ther wings.” This proves that 


the wheels, although they followed the movement of the cher- 
ubim, yet do not belong to them. Those who, in regard to the 
cherubim, do not distinguish between the thought and its garb, 
are greatly perplexed by the wheels. Velthusen well remarks 
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that the wheels are so connected with the cherubim and consti- 
tute so much one figure with them that they stop, go forward 
and rise with them, and neither is able to separate trom other ; 
so that whoever does not consider the cherubim as a merely 
figurative appearance, must at the same time regard wheels and 
thrones as things really existing in nature, which the Most High 
uses in his coming. The Jews observed this, and therefore re- 
garded the wheels as a particular class of angels. 

In the magnificent exhibition of the universe, in Ezekiel, we 
must distinguish between that which belongs to unchangeable 
being and that which relates especially to present circumstances, 
to the work of wrath which just now is executed upon the degen- 
erate covenant people. This distinction is to be seen even in him 
who sits upon the throne. According to chap. i: 27, the appear- 
ance from the loins downward was as the appearance of fire 
which was included round about, concentrated fire; from the 
loins upward, as shining metal. This shining metal designates 
the unchangeable being of God, his transcendent glory. The 
fire beneath, toward the earth, signifies his wrath in the office of 
judge and avenger which just now displays itself, but yet, in’ 
reality holds only a subordinate place. The same distinction 
appears also in the cherubim. In them, “the feet, sparkling like 
the appearance of glowing brass,” in ghap. i: 7, with which they 
are to destroy everything which opposes, relate especially to the 
present circumstances. Likewise verses 13, 14, refer to the pres- 
ent mission, “ And the appearance of the living creatures was like 
coals of fire, they burn like torches. The fire goes forth between 
the living creatures, and the fire is bright, and from the fire 
goes forth lightning. And the living creatures ran to and fro 
as the appearance of sparkling flames.” The living creatures can 
hardly await the time when they shall fulfill their mission as ser- 
vants of the divine vengeance. This is of a temporal character in 
Ezekiel’s picture of the cherubim, just as in the first appearance 
of the cherub in Paradise, the connection with the glittering 
sword is only temporary and separable. Under other circum- 
stances everything in them would bear a peaceful, friendly char- 
acter. In the repetition of the cherubim picture in the Apoca- 
lypse where God appearing above the cherubim comes for the 
welfare of his Church, everything is excluded which indicates 
wrath, punishment and destruction. 
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Severe and threatening as the appearance here is, yet even 
here the friendly characteristic is not wanting, and one must 
allude to this in the conclusion, because there are so many 
indications that a repetition of that appearance is preparing. 
According to Ezek. i: 27, the whole appearance was surrounded 
witli a brightness. ‘* As the appearance of the bow that is in the 
cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness 
round about.” Grotius correctly understood the real import of 
this figure: “ The divine judgments, severe as they may be, will 
yet not destroy the remembrance of the covenant made with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” The rainbow, according to Gen. ix, 
is devoted exclusively to symbolizing returning grace, after a 
period of wrath. Although there is in us much sin, there is in 
God much more grace. This sentiment the delightful figure of the 
rainbow proclaims to the Church, terrified by the fearful clouds 
(v. 4), and trembling on account of its sins. The expressions, “I 
kill, and I make alive,” and “ He maketh sore, and bindeth up; 
he woundeth and his hands make whole,” belong only to the 
Church, while the clouds are common to it and the world. The 
vision of the rainbow has been gloriously fulfilled, since the joyous 
return followed the Chaldean captivity, and the message re- 
sounded, “ Behold, I bring you glad tidings of great joy, for unto 
you is born this day a Saviour,” and so will it be fulfilled even to 
the end of time. ‘ And it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud ever the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud,” is 
the eternal privilege which is granted to the Church of God on 
earth. If we keep this in mind, the clouds will not make us 
afraid, but fill us with joyful hope. The denser they are, the 
more glorious will be the beams of the rainbow. 











BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—The great literary enterprise—the Ante-Nicene Christian Library *—one of 
the most useful of the century, is rapidly progressing. Four volumes have 
already appeared since the close of last year, and two more volumes are prom- 
ised before the close of the present. 

The first volume contains the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, (Clement 
of Rome, Polycarp, Barnabas, Ignatius,) together with the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, the Martyrdom of Ignatius, the anonymous, but most noble and 
interesting Epistle to Diognetus, the Pastor of Hermas, the Fragments of 
Papias, and the spurious Epistles of Ignatius. 

The second volume is taken up with the writings of Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, namely, the two Apologies, the Address to the Greeks, the 
Exhortation, the Dialogue with Trypho, and the treatise on the Resurrection 
of the Dead by the latter. 

The third volume embraces the apologetic writings of Tatian and Theoph- 
ilus of Antioch, and also the Clementine Recognitions. The more important, 
though heretical, pseudo-Clementine Homilies are not given. 

The fourth volume contains the principal writings of the Alexandrian School - 
of theology, who died A. D. 217. We regret that his instructive and beautiful 
ethical tract, ris bdwfsuevog wAovows, Quis dives salvetur? is not included 
in this volume. 

We have thus already the principal ecclesiastical writers of the second cen- 
tury before us, with the exception of Origen and Tertullian, who partly belong 
to the third. The translation is made by different responsible scholars, and so 
far as we have compared it with the original, is ably and faithfully done. The 
several writers are introduced by short biographical and critical notices which 
breathe a free protestant, as well as reverent spirit. It is to be regretted that 
the editors have not seen proper to accompany the translations throughout 
with brief illustrative foot notes, which would greatly facilitate the under- 
standing of these ancient writings and their many remote allusions. 

To those who have no access to the original Greek and Latin, this Ante- 
Nicene Library which is to embrace all the patristic writings to the year 325, 
is an invaluable aid in forming a correct view of that interesting age when 
Christianity struggled against the combined power of heathenism and Judaism, 
the religious policy, science and art of the ancient world, and finally, by purely 
moral and spiritual weapons, gained a complete and lasting victory. 

| at 





* Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers 
down to A. D. 325. Edited by the Rey. Atexanprr Roserts, D. D., and James 
Donatpson, LL. D. Vols, L-1V. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, and Chas. Scribner, 
New York, 1867. 
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—The able essays of Professor Tyler of Amherst College, on the Theology 
of the Greck Poets,* are a valuable contribution to Christian apologetics. In 
consequence of the persistent efforts of the opponents of Christianity to claim 
for Pagan religions the highest and best of the moral teachings of the gospel, 
a more thorough understanding of the ethical character of the various forms of 
ancie.t and modern paganism has now become necessary to a theologian. 
From this point of view, these essays on the religious ideas of the ancient 
Grecks, by an accomplished scholar, are especially timely. The late Edward 
Everett once said that he rose from the reading of the Koran with increased 
faith in the Scriptures as a revelation from heaven ; and no one, assuredly can 
read this interesting volume without feeling more deeply the glory of the gos- 
pel. The contents of the several chapters are: The Head of the Church Head 
over all things; The Homeric Question; The Homeric Doctrine of the Gods; 
The Homeric Doctrine of Sin, its Expiation and its Penalty ; The Theology of 
Aeschylus; The Theology of Sophocles. 


— Those who desire to gain a comprehensive and trustworthy view of the 
present state of linguistic science, will find in Prof. Whitney’s Language and the 
Study of Language,ta work of uncommon interest and value, on a subject 
with which every man of liberal culture is expected to be more or less ac- 
quainted. With a broad philosophic spirit and great clear. of expression, 
enriched by abundant and apt illustrations, the author brings out the princi- 
ples on which human speech has apparently been formed and developed, the 
influences which subject it to change, and the present classification of the lan- 
guages of the globe with their relations to each other. The various important 
problems which present themselves in these and kindred discussions are treated 
with good judgment and taste, and in a manner which will be likely to com- 
mend itself to candid readers. Whether, in consequence of divine communica- 
tions with our first parents, which seems to be intimated in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the original construction of language might not have been rapidly 
accelerated, is a point on which the author’s plan does not require him to 
speak. The work, which is published simultaneously in Great Britain and the 
United States, will be regarded, we doubt not, in both countries, as an honor 
to American scholarship. Certainly few can read it without feeling richer in 
the possession of new lines of thought and a broader outlook. 





* The Theology of the Greek Poets. By W. 8, Tyter, Williston Professor of 
Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halliday. 1867. 12mo,. pp. 365. 

+ Language and the Study of Language: Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science. By Wi1iam Dwicut Wuityey, Professor of Sanskrit and In- 
atructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 489. 




















Books Published by Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin. 


Rufus Choate’s favorite Author on Rhetoric. A successful new School-Book. 
RHETORICAL PRAXIS: The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and ap- 

plied in Copious Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 

of the Thought. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “The Art of Elocution,” 
and of “ Elements of the Art of Rhetoric.” 1 Vol., 12mo., 309 pages. 
From the Superintendent of Circleville (O.) Public Schools. 

I have examined it carefully, and with much satisfaction. I believe it is a most excellent work, 
and needs only to be known to secure for it an introduction into all our High Schools. “We have 
adopted it as a text-book. Respectfully yours, Joun Lyncn. 

The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to the 
unfolding of thought ; so that Rheteric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is a philosophical 
outgrowth of ideas and the principles of language. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical 
judgment, refined taste, and practical experience. His work should become a text-book in all 
schools, in lieu of the customary exercises in composition.—New York Independent. 

Tt is a thoroughly practical treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. No 
better book can be placed in the hands of young studenis in our male celleges. It should be 
closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, and in all the high schools in this 
country. If ateacher can not succeed in teaching the art of composition with this work, he 
need try no other. More than five hundred themes are given in the latter part, adapted to all 
grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have had this book years ago.—Educational Re- 
pository and Family Monthly, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This work is truly scientific and practical. It seizes the old idea of invention, unfolded by both 
Aristotle and Cicero, and develops it in the light of modern metaphysics, and thus illuminates it 
and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, to allintents and purposes, the 
art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal; style the shaft; ideas 
the soul, and body, too, of composition; style the mere habiliments—the having something to 
say—the motive power—the manner of saying it--the mere machinery, in one case characterized 
by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach him to 
select an object or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put down, without 
regard at first to style, just the ideas arising in his own mind, as he carefully and continuously 


beholds or contemplates the object. Let teachers try it; they will not be disappointed. It is 
an aid in the right direction.—New York Observer. 


ART OF ELOCUTION: Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exer- 
cises. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “Elements of the Art of Rhet- 
orice,” “Rhetorical Praxis,” and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western 
Reserve College.” This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and 
of long and earnest study. 1 Vol., 12mo., 384 pages. 

From the late Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, Editor of the more recent editions of Webster's 

Unabridged Dictionary. 

Professor Day has gone over the subject with much care, and endeavored to form an art where 
Dr. Rush had created a science. He has laid open briefly but clearly the great facts relating to 
the voice in connection with a series of exercises, designed to give the pupil a perfect command 
of the organs of speech, anda clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in express- 
ing the various modifications of thought and feeling. Such a course of exercises is admirably 
adapted to break up the dull, inarticulate, mechanical mode of speaking formed by so many in 
early life, and perpetuated by the hurricd and declamatory style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. His explanations are far more clear and practical than those of any writer we know of, 
who has attempted to lay open the subject so fully; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. 

This is a good book, prepared by a good man for a good purpose. The author was, some thirty 
years ago, valedictorian at Yale, and then tutor in that college. Subsequently, for some years, 
he was Professor of Rhetoric in Western Reserve College, and now he worthily fills the office of 
President of the Ohio Female College, at College Hill. A better text-book upon the art of Elocu- 
tion we have never met.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Prof. Day’s Rhetoric has a very high reputation; and this book is what might be expected from 
the author of that work. We commend the work highly.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 

The Systematic Accountant—THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING: 
Methodically Unfolded in its Principles, and Illustrated by Copious Exercises, 
for Use in Schools and for Private Study. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author 
of ‘Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” ‘Rhetorical Praxis,” and “The Art of 
Elocution.” 1 Vol., 12mo., 168 pages. 


THE LOGIC OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Reduced and pre- 
pared for use in Colleges and Schools, by Henry N. Day, D. D., LL. D., Author 
of the “ Art of Elocution,” ‘“ Rhetorical Praxis,” ete. 1 Vol., 12mo. 
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The first three volumes were published at $1 50 per year, and will 
now: be sent together for $4 00 received. 

At the commencement of Vol. IV, July, 1866, the work was greatly 
enlarged, and the price fixed at $3 00 per year. For $5 00 the work 
will be sent for two years; either Vols. IV (already published) and V, 
or for the two coming years, including Vols. V and VI, beginning with 
the issue for July and August, 1867. 

All who desire to continue should send 

te THE CASHEL NOW, 
$3 00 for one year; or $5 00 will be received, and the EcLEctic sent to 
either one old and one new subscriber for a year, or to two new subscribers 
for one year. 

gas° MINISTERS AND POSTMASTERS are.urgently solicited to extend 
the circulation of “THK THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC,” and may 
retain fifty cents commission on each new subscriber paying $3 00. Vols. 
commence in July. 

From the first, Zhe Theological Eclectic has contained the choicest 
selections from recent Theological literature. It has a fair claim to the 
patronage of ministers and laymen of all evangelical denominations who 
desire correct information on the developments in modern Theological 
and Biblical inquiry. 

The Eclectic in nowise interferes with Church periodicals, but comes 
in on tle broadest ground of a true Cutholicity, to do battle against 
religious error, in the Protean forms which it assumes in these times of 
stirring thought and active investigation. Its distinguished corps of 
Editors affords a sufficient guarantee for all this. 

Each number contains an average of 100 large octavo pages. It 
is published every other month, on fine paper, in the best style of ty- 
pography. 

The subscription list has nearly doubled within a few months, and 
the publishers enter upon a new year with strong hopes that, by the 
aid of its strong friends, the circulation of Vol. V might be made four- 
fold greater than that of either of the former volumes. 


bes> T he terms are strictly in advance. 

















